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A BETTER UNDERSTANDING. 
T is, as now, during the winter months, when the great 
organizations of church and state are at work, societies 
assembling, pleasure-lovers active, and philanthropists 
deep in endeavor, that one has opportunities for studying 
methods, attitudes, and opinions, as presented at no other 
time of the year. 

And in New York, the great metropolis of the Western 
hemisphere, more than in any other place in the country, 
can one who is alert keep himself in touch with the spirit 
of the times. He can get, too, at the pulse of a whole na- 
tion here, and feel the temper of a mighty people. For 
whatever the local sentiments which, for a time, may seem 
to divide other remote communities from this town, it in- 
variably happens that, sooner or later, as these sentiments 
grow strong, their strength must be measured against that 
of those which prevail in New York. We have, indeed, the 

reat arena where political, ecclesiastical, and social opin- 
Sen must finally battle for supremacy; where fashions 
must be tested, standards weighed, and the pace of a na- 
tion be measured. 

Since the opening of this present season representatives 
have come here from almost every great body of thinkers 
and workers in our land. Each with a view and a con- 
clusion to be proclaimed among us, and if possible estab- 
lished! 

That earnestness should have marked the tone and qual- 
ity of all these representatives was a foregone conclusion. 
Among them all there have been sincerity, a desire to rem- 
edy existing evils, and an unshaken faith in special reme- 
dies as the only ones. To do some good has been the pri- 
mal impulse of every movement. 

It has needed no deep penetration, however, to recog- 
nize that for all the impulses toward benevolence of 
which each body could boast, the spirit of true charity 
was really far remote. The charity of deeds was there, 
but not that deeper charity which has to do with the opin- 
ions held by other people—that charity, in other words, 
which is but understanding. One has seen but little go. 
ing over to the other side of a question in order to see 
how it looked from there. And one has seen still less of 
getting above both sides in order to look down, and so 
get at the relations each held toward the other and to 
some central truth. And a consequence of this one-sided 
view is always to cultivate, as it has done now, antago- 
nism not harmony; misunderstanding not justice, and to 
foster prejudice and ignorance. 

When the Jewish women met in council here this win- 
ter, one speaker announced the cause of the materialism 
of the age to be in the Christian's conception of God! 
And within a few days a body of Presbyterians, reporting 
on its reasons for not receiving a certain Jew into its 
faith, said many things about the religion and family life 
of the Jews, which made an even more unpleasant im- 
pression —an im pression so unpleasant, in fact, that the more 
enlightened of the Presbytery, in a special meeting called 
for the purpose, felt ound to recall the words of its 
committee, 

That which is not easy, yet that which in common 
fairness all men should do, is to recognize the good on 
the other side. There is always plenty of it, and it is 
often our own lack of appreciation of it which helps to 
foment the very ills among our antagonists which we 
blame their creed for bringing to them. 

For sects, churches, creeds, political precepts, forms of 
government, laws of fashion, social codes, new opportu- 
nities for diversion in or out of doors, are not the creators 
of corruption and evil among a people. They are the in- 
struments which the unregenerate man among all nations 
uses for his personal gratifications and his ends. 

We forget our common humanity with its common origin 
and common end, its common traits, its impulses, and its 
stages of development, we forget, too, our common fa- 
therhood, when we denounce that of which we do not 
happen to approve. L. H. F 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ON THE ABUSES OF SWEET CHARITY 


HARITY has been defined as this state of things: 

that so soon as A is in trouble B begins to consider 
what C ought to do for him. All charitable fairs, for in- 
stance, are based on this principle. You go and buy 
something which you probably do not want in order that 
the profit made on it may go to some good cause. In case 
you had really wanted what you bought you would have 
perhaps bought it somewhere else, and the regular trade 
thus suffers from the loss of your custom. In case of very 
large fairs, like the ‘ Sanitary Fairs” in war-time, the or- 
dinary local trade unquestionably suffers, perhaps for a 
whole year, and the community is thus impoverished to a 
degree in one way so that it may be helped in other ways. 
For a great national object this can easily be endured, 
although, to be sure, we never have known just what the 
regular dealers thought about it. But when we consider 
that the same thing is done, to some extent, in behalf of 
every local or sectarian enterprise, it is evident that the 
principle of the affair is not quite satisfactory. Suppose, 
for instance, that we were all to agree for a single year to 
have all our shoes and hats made by amateurs ‘‘ for sweet 
charity’s sake,” and to have a single church or hospital 
take the value of them all. Then sweet charity would 
make an apparent gain no doubt, but all the ordinary hat- 
makers and shoemakers would starve. Or if they did not 
starve, they would be supported by their kindred, who 
perbaps are not far above the starvation point themselves; 
or they would be supported by sweet charity, and the last 
condition of things would be worse than the first. It 
is not really the fact that the evils of society can be great- 
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ly helped by dressing ps young girls prettily and having 
Vv 


them take money and give rather inaccurate change at a 
bazar table. One day, perhaps, when the laws of trade 
are better understood, we shall look at charity fairs as we 
already look at lotteries, which were once regarded as one 
of the highest forms of sweet charity, but which are now 
prohibited by law. 

When we consider how very much more effectual it 
would be,when money is needed, to have that money asked 
for and given outright, instead of being got indirectly by 
the aid of a grab-bag, it is plain that the whole system of 
fairs is a very wasteful one. The obvious answer is that 
the money must be had, and that it can be got in no other 
way. This may be true, and it is precisely this argument 
which was for the old-time lottery. It does not re- 
move the fact that the present system is nevertheless a 
very costly and indirect one. If what is sold at the fair 
is sold on commission, it not only takes just so much from 
the regular trade, but it calls on the purchaser to ey a 
dollar that the fair may make a profit of only ten or fifteen 
cents. If, on the other hand, it costs the fair as such 
nothing, and is therefore all profit, it must be remembered 
that it has always cost somebody something—either the 
time and strength of the person who made it, or else the 
actual mone of somebody who gave it.. For every such 
occasion it is usual to call on some one or. more of the 
community to give what is to be sold at the fair—the 
artist his picture, the author his book, the market-man his 
turkeys, the farmer his eggs, the factories their cloth. 
The trouble is that all these things represent money, even 
to the eggs. True, at the Columbian Exposition the Il- 
linois farmer demurred to the merits of the ekkalobeon or 
egg-hatching machine because, as he justly remarked, ‘‘a 
hen’s time ain't worth much,” But the time of the man 
who takes care of the hens is worth a good deal, and every 
°eF represents a portion of it. 

t constantly happens in country towns that churches 
and societies and ‘fraternal orders ” get up performances 
of different kinds with a view to raising money. They go 
at once to every trader, every farmer, every one who is 
supposed to have anything to give, and ask him to con- 
tribute some of it. On any week of the year there may be 
several of these enterprises in one town, and at Christmas- 
time there may be a dozen. Practically they all apply 
to the same persons, and vary only in the amount for 
which they apply. The writer heard lately of a case 
where it was soberly proposed, in behalf of one such under- 
taking, that every milkman in the town should be invited 
to give to ita day’s supply of milk. This was fora single 
day; but suppose three hundred and sixty-four similar 
enterprises, all equally deserving, should come upon the 
milkmen with similar demands, each on its own day, then 
where would be the town’s regular supply of milk, and 
where would be its milkmen? If this were all it would 
be bad enough, but this is not the whole of it. We all 
know how the benevolent ladies would regard the milk- 
man who should be disposed to decline; how they would 
begin to distrust his benevolence, then proceed to doubt 
his honesty, and then form a general conviction that he 
put water in his milk, and was altogether a creature to be 
avoided. As arule, men in country towns do not dare to 
refuse such requests. If they do, it is at their peril. Some- 
times they are warned very frankly that if they do not 
give they will lose their customers. 

The curiou¥ assumption seems to be made that all these 
men who are thus called upon for ‘‘a little contribution” 
are men of large fortune, and have nothing else to do with 
their money. As a rule it is quite the other way; they 
are usually men of moderate means, who are trying to 
make both ends meet and to keep out of bankruptcy. 
Moreover, they are just the men who are most constantly 
called upon in individual cases to relieve distress. No 
tongue has ever told the vast amount that is daily done 
by commonplace grocers and market-men and shoe-dealers 
and apothecaries in the way of giving to the needy, some- 
times outright, sometimes under the form of an imaginary 
account which is never destined to be paid. In this they 
have at least the satisfaction of choosing the objects of 
their aid, but in making their “‘ little contribution ” to the 
charity fair they have not even that consolation. 

To the author these curious demands come usually in 
the request for a copy of one of his books, or copies of sev- 
eral of them, each with his autograph, to be sold for the 
good of ‘‘the cause.” If it comes from a personal friend, 
the demand has a certain propriety; but when it comes, 
as it is very likely to do, from the Secondary Mission of 
the Cecilia Guild of the Third Purish in Madawaska Cen- 
tre, South Dakota, it becomes a serious matter. If the 
gift is made to one guild, why not to ten thousand? Each 
guild assumes that the book costs its author nothing; that 
it is like asking him for a nod of the head or a wave of 
the hand. They do not understand that an author usually 
receives at the publication of each book only a dozen 
copies gratis, or so, which are often used up in giving 
them to various people who have helped in different ways 
toward the material of the book. After that he buys his 
copies like any one else, only at a slightly lower price. 
If he send the book to the Madawaska Guild, it will per- 
haps cost him, with postage, a dollar; and this when he 
perhaps belongs to some other guild himself, and is trying 
with all his might to collect money for that. Moreover, 
he knows from sad experience how easily it may happen 
that should there be a glut of books at this particular fair, 
or a deficit of customers, the book which cost a dollar to 
send may sell for twenty-five cents, and it would have 
been cheaper for him to send a quarter of a dollar by mail. 
May not all these things be justly counted as among the 
abuses of sweet charity? So > 





‘ie - Oratorio Society's annual performance of the Mes- 
siah is so closely associated with the religious ob- 
servances of Christmas-tide that it has come to be looked 
upon in the light of a festival, and is sure to meet with 
its most liberal support from the mass of people whose 
knowledge and love of music are limited to this setting of 
a subject at once sacred and familiar. 

In England, the home of the oratorio (until very lately 
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English people cared but little for other kinds of music, 
and their productions in this field were invariably of a 
nature to command respect—often, indeed, of sufficient 
excellence to defy criticism), a a a the re - 
formances of works by Handel and and the Eng- 
lish audience of to-day assembled to listen to the Messiah 
demands an interpretation on a level with those of past 
years. 
” Our standards have never been high, and, as a rule, the 
attempts made by our choral societies to proclaim master- 
pieces written in the oratorio form have scarcely been 
raiseworthy. This year our own New York Oratorio 
Bociet , in conjunction with the Symphony Orchestra, 
was fortunate in accomplishing more than ordinarily 
creditable results; and the solo parts, assigned to Miss 
Lillian Blauvelt, Mrs. Adéle Baldwin, Mr. Evan Wil- 
liams, and Mr. Ffrangcon Davies, were reverently and 
capably carried through, to the delight of a vast audience, 
which thronged the large building, and bestowed applause 
with impartial warm-heartedness. 


The announcement that Madame Nordica was to sing 
a group of songs at Mr. Bagby’s Monday matinée, in the 
last of the December series, was sufficient to draw a good- 
ly number of the favorite soprano’s friends and admirers 
to the large ballroom of the Waldorf, where these enter- 
tainments are held. Many who were present had been 

uests of Miss Breese on the previous day, when a de- 
fightful reception in honor of Madame Nordica was held 
at the Carbon Studio. Accustomed as the talented artist 
undoubtedly is to receive ovations of all sorts and kinds, 
she must have been touched by the two successive dem- 
onstrations made in her behalf, and the latter one cer- 
tainly transformed Mr. Bagby’s musical into a farewell 
gathering as brilliant in character as it proved sympa- 
thetic in mood. 

Madame Nordica rendered Brabms’s superb love-song, 
‘* Meine Liebe ist grin,” with fine earnestness of purpose, 
clear enunciation of the words, and with her habitual 
intelligence of sound-phrasing. In a French song by 
Holmes she exerted the resources of her art and sang 
with delicate charm and grace of expression. An inter- 
mediate number, Weil's ‘* Spring Song,” bordered on the 
flimsy, commonplace order of composition, and was dis- 
appointing; but, as if to make amends to all discrimina- 
ting souls for such a lapse from grace, Madame Nordica 
poured a wealth of passionate feeling into a most beauti- 
ful and touching Hungarian love-song, singing it in the 
original language (her husband’s native tongue), and leav- 
ing her hearers quite overcome by emotion. 

Being recalled again and again, Madame Nordica gra- 
ciously added a German Lied called ‘‘ Sonnet”; however, 
the wonderful Hungarian melody had effectually taken 
the color out of all other pieces, and perhaps for that rea- 
son, rather than Mr. Bagby’s appeal stating that Madame 
Nordica really ‘‘needed some breakfast before starting for 
the West,” the audience finally calmed down, and allowed 
her to depart on that tour which is to bring her fresh 
laurels in the concert-room, and still further endear her 
to the American people. 


It was a somewhat inauspicious occasion for a début, 
it must be confessed, interest being so frankly centred in 
the performances of the prima donna; however, it is 

leasant to record the fact that a young violinist, Miss 
Slise Fellowes, in interpreting the first movement of 
Vieuxtemps’s ‘‘ Fantasia Appassionate” and Svendson’s 
Romanza, provided two very interesting numbers, and was 
favorably received. 

Miss Fellowes is an American, coming from Maine, and 
having studied in Boston with Herr Kneisel. As a child 
she appeared as soloist with the brothers Adamowsky, 
and her full tone, pure intonation, correct stopping, and 
other various g points tell of a musical nature, and 
show traces of her having been carefully trained. 


The matinée representation of Die Meistersinger differed 
in no essential degree from the previous performances of 
the same work. M. Edouard de Reszké was in fine voice, 
and sang with his old-time beauty of tone, and without for- 
cing the notes in bursts of sound. Madame Eames was also 
in good form, and M. Jean de Reszké and M. Plancon de- 
served and won hearty applause. Good, capable Mlle. 
Bauermeister no longer looks the part of Maddalena. 

There are so many other rdles in which this excellent 
singer shines to advantage that it is a pity to place her 
where she seems a mother to the youthful David rather 
than his sweetheart. Why does not Mr. Grau strengthen 
the cast by putting Mile. Olitzka in this minor but im- 
portant part, and thus securing a good ensemble effect in 
the celebrated quintette?_ Mr. D’Aubigné’s vibrato is gain- 
ing headway, and spoiling his otherwise highly creditable 
performance of David’s rdle. Mancinelli murdered some 
of M. Jean de Reszké’s best effects, and was altogether 
“out” with the singers, and most unhappy in his orches- 
tral work. 


On Monday evening, December 28, Boito’s Mefistofele 
gave Madame Calvé an opportunity to display her marvel- 
lous dramatic and vocal gifts, and was of double value in 
introducing M. Plangon in a part where his scholarly at- 
tainments and noble voice had full scope. 

Madame Calvé is the one feminine artist of the Metropol- 
itan troupe able to conceive and sustain entirely different 
moods. She plays in wholly different keys, as it were, trans- 
posing thought and action with facile pliability to suit 
the needs of contrasting situations, and to fittingly deline- 
ate the different characters she impersonates. Naturally 
to such a very great artist—to a woman whose tempera- 
ment is so highly strung to hypersensitive suggestiveness 
—it is evident that Boito’s Gretchen, the close counterpart 
of Goethe's, must be made a peasant; and the dual char- 
acter of the final scenes (Boito again following Goethe’s 
idea), Helen of as as clearly calls for Greek repose, cul- 
tivation, impersonal art, as embodied in the form of lovely, 
perfect woman. 

In tones, pose, gesture, Calvé triumphantly suggested 
these contrasting styles, and created a very valuable illu- 
sion. Lyrically and dramatically she rose to great heights 
in the effective prison scene, and her interpretation gives 
promise of something very unusual in the more familiar 
Gretchen of Gounod’s Faust—a réle to be essayed by the 
gifted French artist, and for the first time in this country, 
on Monday next. 

M. Plangon’s sinister Mefistofele was a creation deserv 
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ing of unlimited praise. Facial expression, nervous tell- 
ing action, and distinction were each and al well sus- 
tained throughout the opera, and his vocal delivery was 
magnificent. . ; 

Signor Mancinelli led with splendid vigor and complete 
understanding of the score. His triumph was fully ap- 
preciated, and it was ee to recognize his real abil- 
ity in conducting sympathetic composition. Signor Cre- 
monini’s (the Faust of the occasion) singing and acting 
were crude, and he really failed to impress his audience, 
save in his last solo, which was surprisingly well delivered. 
Madame Mantelli’s Marta and Pantalis were caricatured. 
This artist does not possess genuine contralto tones, and 
to cover her deficiency in this respect she often resorts to 
unpardonable liberties with the text. 

The rarely beautiful duet, ‘‘ La Luna Immobile,” was 
quite spoiled by Madame Mantelli’s hurried f entary 
utterances, the ‘‘languidamante” spirit, which Boito has 
carefully given directions to preserve, and the words of 
the serenatas themselves—which denote voluptuous re- 
pose—being entirely disregarded. The rapid sweep of 
the last notes seemed like a twang of false notes, so dis- 
cordant were they in mood and so common in execution. 


/ OUR PARIS cn) 









ARDOU has written a new play for Sarah Bernhardt, 

to be brought out soon at the Renaissance, called 
Spiritualism. This extraordinary little man, with a face 
like certain pictures of Dante, says he believes in spirit- 
ualism. He says that he has been investigating it for for- 
ty years, and ‘‘I have seen flowers fall from my ceiling,” 
he added. ‘“ Yes, from my own ceiling!” Moreover, he 
has written astonishing things on slates, and has even been 
a medium at times, and he is proud, ‘“‘ now that the great- 
est savants in the world—the geologists, the chemists, and 
the most renowned physicians in England—are commenc- 
ing to believe in these phenomena because they have seen 
them,” to be able to say that he is a precursor in the line 
of their discoveries. 

I do not doubt that in the next fifty years we shall find 
that there are many more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in our present philosophy, but whether 
these are to be ranged on the side of the natural or the 
supernatural who can tell? I suppose ‘‘ The Martian ” will 
embody the line of thought that some people are following 
out now, just as Du Maurier’s former story quipped and 
cranked along on the scientific basis of hypnotism. 
The next edition of the human race, you know, is to @ 
made up of much more sensitive and highly organized in- 
dividuals than we are, and is to possess that ‘‘ fourth di- 
mension,” about which Barty, in ‘‘ The Martian,” if I re- 
member correctly, has written a book. 

I hope it is a less abstruse and perplexing book than 
any of the others that have come in my way upon this 
same subject, of all of which, I frankly confess, I did not 
understand the first word. And neither have I been able 
sufficiently to get access to head sources to find out just 
what really lies at the bottom of it all, whether it is any- 
thing scientific or not. 

But Du Maurier, in the centre of that seething, brilliant 
London, with his great brain, as the French say, ‘‘ large- 
ment ouvert & toute chose”"—how he must have been 
lured and fascinated and bewitched by problems of psy- 
chical research and dreams of psychical speculation, and 
what may he not have distilled and double refined for us 
out of it all! Personally, I confess I love the supernat- 
ural. In my various journeyings I have from time to 
time encountered people not only clever, but even thor- 
oughly charming as well, who actually believed in ghosts, 
and they have had the same fascination for me that, as a 
child, Alice had when she said she could believe as many 
as six impossible things in half an hour. Was it Alice who 
said that, or was it one of the other Wonderland people? 

How well I remember a beautiful Irish girl, from the 
oldest castle in Ireland, with whom we once spent a win- 
ter on the Riviera, and the look in her great blue Irish 
eyes as she used to say: ‘‘Ghosts! I’ve been brought up 
with them! Ghosts and rats!” There was a story of a 
certain white lady, who was the private and particular 
property of their family, that had been printed, and I 
remember we sent and got the book, or whatever it was 
that it had appeared in, and read the tale, but some way 
it seemed to fade out and be just like every other ghost 
story in print. 

Then I remember an English family who had a very 
interesting ghost, of which they were inordinately proud. 
They were always bringing it forth on all occasions, and 
I think they must have told Mr. Henry James about it at 
one time or another, just as they did us, because I notice 
he has written a story upon it. It could hardly be any- 
thing else, and our friends of the ghostly ancestor and 
he were sure to have met. You will recognize the tale 
as the one in which the principal character comes to an 
unpleasant and even blood-curdling end through the 
agency of the supernatural. 

Then as to the people that I have met who have had 
wonderful dreams, or strange communications from de- 
parted friends, or remarkable telepathic experiences, their 
name is legion. There was one very brilliant English wo- 
man whom we knew at St.-Pierre-le-Port, in Normandy, 
who was assistant editor of a certain English periodical, 
and she communicated every day with her chief by tele- 
pathy instead of by writing, carrying on her part of the 
paper in that way, with the Channel between them. I see 
now her alert, well set-up figure walking across the Nor- 
mandy moors, a bunch of heather at her belt, and a heavy 
walking-stick, English fashion, in her hand. While I, at 
her side, struggle vainly for a sixth sense or a fourth di- 
mension with which to understand the psychical experi- 
ences she recounts to me, and of which she asks me not to 
speak, because “‘they have not yet ended in anything.” 
Will they ever, I wonder? If you ask me if the editor 
were not so-and-so, I shall say, ‘‘ Yes, it was he.” 

_ As for remarkable dreams, or such convincing and sat- 
isfactory evidence of thought transferrence as were told 
by Mr. Clemens not long ago in Harper’s Magazine, I 
have even had these myself, in a modest way, but I spare 
you the recital of them. Only the great should try to 
tell their dreams. I confess that my love for the super- 
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natural has never taken me very far out of the realms of 
the natural. They seem to be such trivial folk, all these 
who come back, with so very little that is interesting to 
impart either about this world or the next. I remember 
some one told me about a seance she had been to at the 
Duchess of Pomar’s, in Paris, where Mary Queen of Scots 
was present and had communicated with them. When I 
asked what Mary Queen of Scots had said, she answered 
that she really could not remember. She thought it was 
‘something about religion.” ‘‘It almost seems to me,” I 
hazarded, ‘* that if Mary Queen of Scots had really given 
herself the trouble to come down to earth for the purpose 
of saying something, I should remember what it was.” 

Holyrood, the pa of the Duchess of Pomar, is one of 
the most monumental testimonies to the capacity of be- 
ay impossible things in half an hour, or even in a 
more lengthy period of time, that I know of anywhere. 
The Duchess of Pomar believed that she was the chosen 
favorite of the Scottish Queen upon this earth. She be- 
lieved that Mary Queen of Scots had several times ap- 
peared to her in Scotland, and in order that Queen Mary 
might feel at home in Paris, she had reproduced owe f 
the palace at Holyrood. There was the same marble hall, 
guarded by old Scottish armor, and at the left was a little 
shrine in which candles burned day and night. 

We used to to lectures at the Duchess’s while she 
lived. She died a year or so ago. Everybody went, and 
it was after one of these that I was persuaded for the 
only time in my life to go to a sort of spiritualistic seance. 
Oddly enough, it was the wife of a French pastor of one 
of the Protestant churches of Paris who took me there. 
She said the seance was at the house of some very sincere 
and religious people she knew who were seeking after 
the truth. They never allowed strangers to be present 
at their meetings, because they feared the presence of a 
sceptical spirit or any one attracted oy d by curiosity. 
Exactly how she was going to explain me I did not know, 
but she did not explain me atall. The seance was a sort of 
religious meeting, beginning with prayer and conducted 
in the most devout spirit; at the end of it what were call- 
ed spiritualistic communications were received through 
table-rappings and a medium. Only six or eight people 
were present, and what was said all seemed trivial enough 
to me, with the exception of one thing, which I respect- 
fully add to the sum of unexplained phenomena to be 
solved by our philosophy of the next fifty years. 

The medium seemed to be impersonating different peo- 
ple, to be taken possession of by the spirits of different 
people. I think there is a technical expression for it 
which I have forgotten. To be brief, she began to solilo- 
quize, in a strange, man’s voice, something like this: ‘‘ It 
was in the catacombs at Rome that I first got the idea of 
my book, and how well I remember the beautiful even- 
ing, studded with stars, when I finished it in the garden 
of the chalet at Lausanne.” So she wenton. ‘‘ What is 
your name, Spirit, some one asked. ‘‘ Je m’appelle Jhe- 
bonne.” (I spell it as it was pronounced.) There was a 
silence. Nobody could remember any such writer, until 
finally it flashed through my mind: Gibbon— The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire—written at Lausanne. 
The medium gave many other facts about Gibbon, and it 
was curious, because I am confident neither she nor any 
of the other French people present had ever heard of him 
before. It might have been thought transferrence from 
my brain, only Gibbon had been as far out of my mind 
for many years as though I had never heard of him. 

It was all so fruitless, however. When once they have 
found the undiscovered country, let us not even try to call 
them back to destroy all our illusions with their vacant 
speech. 

Much more interesting is the wonderful old Madame de 


Thebes (Thébes), in Paris, who tells fortunes by the hand. 


—who foretold the death of the Marquis de Mores and of 
Alexandre Dumas fils, and whose rooms are a little mu- 
seum of casts of hands, with half the celebrities of the 
world there. KATHARINE De Forest. 














y ITH the second month of winter, when snow and 

ice are everywhere to be seen, and, so far as nature 
is concerned, spring is many weeks away, it seems strange 
to hear rumors of spring and summer fashions, to see 
goods displayed that are only suitable for wear in warm 
weather, and styles for the summer season advertised. 
Shirt-waists in the new designs, summer silks, light gauzy 
materials of all kinds, thin woollens, and all sorts and de- 
scriptions of wash goods are now exhibited in the large 
establishments before the holiday shopping is fairly over 
and done with, fully five months before, in this climate, 
they can be worn. 

It is a mooted question whether it is not a little early 
to invest largely in one’s summer wardrobe before the 
winter is over. Many women consider that at just this 
time of ‘‘ stock-taking” most remarkable bargains are to 
be found in the marked-down winter costumes. 


SHIRT-WAISTS. 


The shirt-waist is a garment whose usefulness will pre- 
vent its going out of fashion, but it has been much modi- 
fied since its first appearance, and will, this — sum- 
mer, be still more improved upon. The bishop sleeves, 
which were the marked characteristic last season, will no 
longer be worn, but the ones fitting loosely to the arm and 
fulled in atthe armhole. Yokes, pointed or round, will be 
fashionable again, but will be only on the back, not the 
front, of the waist, and there will not be so much fulness 
in front, and more slope at the side seams, The band at the 
neck will be so finished that the detachable collars can be 
worn, and the collars themselves will not be so wide nor 
exaggerated. Blouse-waists that can be worn outside the 


skirts will also be fashionable, modelled after the fur’ 


ones that are so smart and becoming this winter, and will, 
of course, look rather more like waists than shirts. As 
for the materials, there are many new patterns in the 
Madras and other linens, Persian designs in India silk, 
and some rather crude colorings in plain silk and linens. 
It is said plain white will be the favorite color, and judg- 
ing from the many different patterns in the white goods, 
it would seem that such would be the case. Old-fashion- 
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ed dimities, white cheviots, and even sheer muslins—all 
are among the new goods displayed for summer wear. 


NEW MATERIALS. 


There seems to be every reason to believe that the 
smooth plain cloths will be the favorites for spring cos- 
tumes. Drap d’été, cashmere, ladies’ cloth, have all been 
in fashion this winter, and are even more suitable for 
spring wear. All the wood-colors will be worn, while del- 
icate shades of gray. a queer currant red, and bright blues 
are also to be fashionable; the smooth-finished silks are 
most exquisite in coloring and texture, and the choice as to 
color unlimited. 

Some of the smartest gowns made up this winter are of 
the stamped velveteens and corduroys, and these materials 
are not too rr | for spring wear. In these the wood-col- 
ors are beautiful, and the sheen is indescribably soft and 
effective, and shows to great advantage with the stamped 
conventionalized patterns that are the correct thing. Gul- 
oy lace and velvet trim the wood-colors most effectively, 

ut some of the smartest gowns are made severely plain, 
with a line of white satin showing at each and every 
sean). 
lounced and ruffled skirts, such as were worn years 
ago, are again to be fashionable. This is a difficult style 
for any but a skilled dressmaker to attempt or a slender 
woman to wear, but having the flounces droop downward 
is far more satisfactory onl becoming than when they are 
put on straight around, and this is not so difficult to ac- 
complish. 

Flounces and ruffles galore we may as well be prepared 
for, as they will be seen on every gown of thin material; 
and cordings and pipings also are to be used. Everything 
eluborate and “fussy” will be fashionable on the thin 

owns, and lace and embroidery will take a new lease of 
ife. So much can be definitely stated as to the spring 
and summer fashions of '97. 


PRINCESSE GOWNS. 


Of all the gowns that are difficult to make satisfacto- 
rily as regards fit, ‘‘ hang,” and becoming effects, the prin- 
cesse gowns are certainly the foremost; but the style, 
when well carried out, is so exceedingly handsome that it 
must needs occasionally be in fashion, Just now there 
are some exceedingly smart ones worn, in velvet and 
brocade and satin moiré. In pale mauve figured velveteen 
is a particularly noticeable model, made without any trim- 
ming except in the front of the waist, which is slashed to 
show a full satin blouse covered with jabots of white lace. 
On either side of the slashing is a narrow trimming of 
passementerie. The sleeves are almost tight-fitting, with 
butterfly puffs on the shoulders. Anything more simple 
than this gown would be hard to discover, but it was con- 
spicuous in a drawing-room where every costume was su- 
perb. A wide long pelerine of Russian sable, and a big 
purple velvet hat on the poke order, trimmed heavily 
with ostrich feathers, and just a hint of yellow, added, of 
course, greatly to the finish of the costume. 

Another princesse gown, of blue cloth, was trimmed 
around the Foot of the skirt with bands of Persian lamb, 
and a fichulike trimming of the same fur opened in front 
to show a V-shaped piece of cream satin heavily brocaded 
in gold. This gown was somewhat on the polonaise 
order, for in front it opened down near the bem, and 
showed a lining of cream satin and a glimpse of an under- 
skirt of blue silk. A small bonnet of rhinestones with 
ostrich-feather tips, black and white, is worn with this 
weet which is the perfection of good style and artistic 

ines. 

Many of the new evening gowns are on the princesse 
model, but about the waist (not the waist-line) the ma- 
terial is draped rather than tight-fitting, and has almost 
the effect of scanty bias folds; the under-lining, of course, 
fits tight and plain. When the long line can be given 
from the bust to the hem of the skirt, and the fulness of 
the skirt thrown well to the back, these gowns do not ne- 
cessarily accentuate the size of the hips, but the fulness in 
the side seams is hard to do away with, and even an inch 
too much gives a ‘‘dowdy ” look that is very unbecoming. 

House gowns in brocade or peau de soie are exceedingly 
pretty made in this fashion, and some of the newest have 
a Watteau pleat in the back, which makes them more be- 
coming. In pale pink brocade, made on these lines, with 
full front of white lace ruffles over rose-pink satin, the 
ruffles covering the entire front from the neck to the hem 
of the gown, is a very smart gown, and one that can easily 
be made from some ball gown that bas done duty long 
enough to be passée, 


FANCY WAISTS. 


Immediately after the holidays all the large establish- 
ments offer for sale a number of costumes which were 
imported in the autumn, and among them are many very 
beautiful French gowns. Fancy waists of every descrip- 
tion are also to be had, and while there is no doubt that 
it is more in style to have skirt and waist of the same 
material, it will be a long time before separate waists 
are pronounced entirely out of fashion. There are so 
many occasions when an odd waist is just what is needed 
that women will not consent to give them up until the 
last moment. Chiffon, that wonderful material, still 
proves most alluring, and made up in the solid colors, is 
smart and becoming. Different shades of red, blue, and 
purple, made very simply, but with no economy as re- 
gards the quantity used, are tly in favor. In pale 
bluea pretty style has the surplice effect; where the folds 
cross is a graceful rosette, and the ruff at the back of the 
collar is held up by a band of gold passementerie studded 
with turquoises, while a narrow belt to match is a charm- 
ing finish to the waist. A red waist, fashioned like the 
blue, has imitation rubies instead of the turquoises, and re- 
markably natural are the stones. In pale mauve is an 
exquisite waist, with collar and belt of amethysts, which 
stones, by-the-way, have fairly jumped into fashion, and 
are worn in brooches, collars, belts, and the inevitable 
chain about the neck. 

On all the chiffon waists the sleeves are shirred and 
puffed, and the material is particularly adapted to shir- 
ring, while full puffs on the tops of the sleeves add the de- 
sired breadth to the shoulders. Satin is preferred to silk 
for the lining, as the sheen it possesses seems to add more 
lustre to the thin fabric. Black chiffon waists do not 
show any marked change of style; and are trimmed with 
horse-hair net, with many jewelled ornaments sewed on 
around the collar and in corselet style. 





—— 








Fic. 1.—SEWED STRAW-BRAID HAT—INSIDE VIEW. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS 1N MILLINERY. 
XIL—HOW TO MAKE STRAW AND FELT BRAID HATS. 

y shown in the last lesson, it is quite an easy matter 
vi simply to sew the braid on a ready-made frame. 
The illustration Fig. 1 will show how a hat is made with 
out this 

There you see th inside of the hat, showing how the 
braid should appear on the reverse side, and also the man 
ner in which the supporting cross-wires are darned into 
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the braid. In some cases the wires may be hidden more 
than in this model. I have used this, however, so you can 
see what is meant more easily. It also shows how the 
head-lining is put in the hat. 

The size of the outside row of braid depends, of course, 
on what size the hat is to be when finished, allowing for 
any bends or flares you expect to make. Having decided 
this, measure off the required length of braid and join it 
so,that it forms a circle; then, without cutting the braid, 
sew round and round, each successive row getting so much 
nearer to the head size. Lay the work down on a flat sur- 
face every little while, to see that you are keeping the brim 
flat, or with the curves in the proper place. When the 
circle is nearly small enough to fit the head, cut off the 
braid at a place that will come near the side of the head, 
although the join made in the first row must be at the 
back. When the brim has reached this point add two or 
three half-rows: their object you will understand by look- 
ing at the illustration. They make the head size oval, 
and according to the number put in, the brim is made so 
much wider in front than at the back. Some of the recent 
French hats of exaggerated style have the brim so large 
at the back that the arrangement is just reversed, and the 
extra rows are put in at the back instead of the front. 
The straw crown is sewed from the head size row by row 
till you get to the centre of the crown. 

Now comes the really difficult part. The cross-wires 
are all in one piece with the wires supporting the crown. 
So when you darn a wire in on the right side, do not cut 
it off, but make it form part of the crown shape, and then 
carry it through the brim on the opposite side of the hat. 
When the three wires are run in, tie them together with 
spool-wire, exactly in the centre of the crown, and finish the 
same as for an ordinary wire shape. There is also a wire 
to be sewed around the outer edge, and to which the cross- 
wires are attached. The wire which goes around the 
head size should be pushed inside of the straw whenever 
possible. When all is finished, and the twists of wire 
have had an extra touch with the pincers to prevent loosen- 
ing, sew on one or two rows of braid to finish the edge 
underneath. 

The hat shown trimmed in Fig. 2 was of a soft purplish 
color, like the bloom on blue plums. The trimming was 
of ivy leaves and bunches of little purple berries. It was 








Fie. 2.—HAT TRIMMED WITH BRAID LOOPS. 


really a very artistic combination. At the back a fan of 
pleated yellow lace stands up behind loops of straw. Al- 
most a dozen yards of straw are required to make this 
hat, as each one of the loops at the back is double; these 
loops are, of course, wired on the inside, but the very 
smallest wire must be used, and it is darned in the same 
as the other. 

It is a great mistake to have the wire for this purpose 
heavy; it must be the finest to be had, after the spool- 
wire. The wire which goes around the edge of the brim 
may be of the heavy satin-covered kind, as it can be sewed 
on more firmly, because the needle can be put through it. 
As to thread, use silk sparingly, the cotton thread shows 
less, especially in straw; always get thread to match the 
braid in color. 








DINNER AND THEATRE TOILETTES, 


\ LIGHT gray-blue silk gown has a square-necked 
i bodice, which is pleated in at the back, and in front 


is cut with rounded jacket pieces that open on a full vest 
of beaded net, with a bead passementerie band across the 
top, and the lower edge finished with a beaded belt. Re 


vers faced with white satin turn from the fronts and end 
at the armhole in the back, where there is also a bead 
band at the edge. The puffed elbow sleeves are finished 






COLLAR WITH 
PLEATED LACE 
JABOT 


with a pleated 
frill. The bodice is 
shown of a green 
velvet gown, which 
is made with a plain 
short - trained skirt 
and a smooth - fit- 
ting pointed bodice 
with puffed sleeves 
The neck is round 
and moderately 
low, and is draped 
about with white 
chiffon edged with 


lace, finished with 
a knot and ends at 
the front 

A dainty ever ng 
bodice is of white 
mousseiine de son 
mounted er whitk 
taffeta and mn 
with: | 
el tucks i 
narrow Valenci 
el t ind 
edgin | t and 
t k are tucked hor 

itally and per 
pendicular l 
ait ual i | i 


ed band with lace 
tris between the 


tucks is down the middle of the front. The collar is of 
orange velvet, with mousseline loops and tucked tabs at 
the back; and there are small revers cuffs of orange velvet 
on the sleeves, which are shirred all the way up the arm, 
and have a small puff with tucked squares at the top. 
The belt is of white satin ribbon, encircling the waist twice 
and finishing in a bow in the back. 

The jabot illustrated is made of accordion-pleated cream 
lace and satin-backed pink velvet ribbon. A straight col- 
lar-band of the ribbon has a ribbon twist on the outside, 


Figs. 1-3.—DINNER AND THEATRE TOILETTES. 


and is fastened under a lace fan-bow at the back. At the 
front is a similar bow, with a ribbon strap between, the 
end of which is edged with jaboted lace. 


TRIMMED BODICES. 


n See illustration on page 40. 
SEPARATE waist of dark green velvet shown in this 
group of bodices is made with pointed back and 
round front, with a deep girdle. The fronts are crossed on 


OF TUCKED BODICE, 
Fie. 3. 


the bust and run 
out into two straps, 
which, like the gir- 
dle, terminate at the 
side seams. The 
short puffed sleeves 
are lined with yel- 
low silk, and in the 
heart-shaped neck 
are folded draper- 
ies of yellow chif- 
fon. The bodice is 
finished with an 
embroidered garni 
ture which forms 
jacket fronts, a 
point on the shoul 
ders, and tapers in 
bretelles down the 
back. 

A light silk blouse 
shirred about the 
neck, with wrinkled 
elbow sleeves head- 
ed by and edged 
with a ruffle, is 
trimmed with black 
satin ribbon, which 
starts in a bow at 
the back of the col- 
lar; from there 
straps are carried 
down to the waist 
on the sides, then 
up again to a bow 
on the bust. 

Another light silk 
waist, which has 
short puffed sleeves 
with flaring cuffs, 
has a pointed gir- 
die with bretelles 
of jet beads and 
spangles on a black 
mousseline de soie 
ground. 


* 
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LOCHINVAR. 


BY S. R. CROCKETT, Avutuor or ‘‘ THe MEN OF THE Moss Haos,” ‘“‘ THE Gray MAN,” Ere. 


Foreword to the tale, telling what befell at the house of Balmaghie in the year of grace 1685, and how my Lady Wellwood parted two young lovers. 


YE,” said Mistress Crombie, housckeeper to Roger 
LX MeGhie, laird of Balmaghie, a considerable house 
in the south-lying and more cultivated part of the wild 
lands of Galloway, ‘‘ aye, ye may say it, Alisoun Begbie. 
It is a wondrous and ungentle thing when the doe seeks 
the hart—panting and brayin’ for a man, as the Guid 
Buik says. And saw ye ever sic feathers—I declare they 
nearly soopit the floor. My Lady Wellwood, or no my 
Lady Wellwood,I trow she didna come ridin’ by the 
hoose o’ Balmaghie to ask the time o’ day, upsetting besom 
that she is.” 

During this harangue Alisoun Begbie was one 
about among her bottles and dishes in the stone-flagg: 
still-room which constituted her pantry. A few minutes 
before she had cried mischievously out of the window to 
Lang Wat, the new undergardener of Balmaghie, that 
*‘ siccan a guid-lookin’ chiel should be seen oftener about 
the house, but that she, Alisoun Begbie, was not wanting 
anything to do with him. She could get plenty of lads, 
and it was weel kenned that the Glenkens folk aye took 
up wi’ their ain folk at ony rate.” But as soon as the 
‘“bauchles”* of Mistress Crombie, the shrill - tempered 
housekeeper, were heard scuffling up the stairs, Alisoun 
made a pretty face of silence at Lang Wat, and tossed her 
head to intimate that some one approached from behind. 
So that, without making any answer, the undergardener 
resumed the occupation of the thoment, which was the 
pruning and grafting of sundry rose-bushes—the pride 
and care of Mistress Kate McGhie, the young lady of the 
great house of Balmaghie 

“Na, ‘deed, Alisoun Begbie,” cricd Mistress Crombie 
once more, from the cheek of the door. Believe me 
when I tell ye. sic a braw city madam—and a widow for- 
bye—doesna bide about an auld disjaskit rickle o’ stanes 
like the Hoose o’ the Grenoch withoot baein’ mair in her 
heid than sending warnings to Clavers aboot the puir 
muirland folk that keep their misguided conventicles up 
there, and pray a’ nicht in the lirks o’ the hills and the 
black hags o’ the peat-mosses.” ; 

‘Aye, ye may say so, ‘deed, mistress,” said Alisoun, 
keeping an eye upon the window of her — through 
which she could see Lang Wat pe 1is back amon 
the rose-bushes. Spite of his good looks he had prov 
himself a singularly flinty fellow-servitor, and ill to set 
to the wooing. But Alisoun had still hopes of him. She 
had succeeded with some difficult, indeed almost hopeless, 
cases in her time, and the very unresponsive nature of the 
Glenkens gardener stirred her ambition to brighter and 
more inviting glances, as well as gayer and ever daintier 
ribbons. 

But in spite of both loving looks and lovers’ knots Lang 
Wat neither succumbed nor yet appeared even conscious 
of her regard. Truly a marvellous young man—such as 
had never come within the sphere of the comely maiden’s 
influence before. 

** Weel, Ise warrant she needna set her cap at oor mais- 
ter.” said Alisoun Begbie, willing to agree with the pow- 
erful and captenheens boueboess **Na, Roger McGhie 
o' Balmagbie has his wits aboot him. wow t is a terri- 
ble thing when a woman so far forgets hersel as to set her 
cap for a man.” : 

And pretty Alisoun ape at the silver salver she was 
polishing in order to be sure that her snood was in its 
proper place, and that the braids of her hair were drawn 
back smoothly and daintily from her brow. Being reas- 
sured on these points, she resumed her work with renewed 
complaisance. Lang Wat was now standing meditatin 
outside, quite near the house and with his face turn 
towards her window. He was leaning upon his spade. 
Any moment he might look up. Pretty Alisoun Begbie 
breathed upon the silver with a certain seductive — 
of her lips, rubbed Load pry: clear, breathed again upon 
it, and last of all frowned at it, for the very excellent rea- 
son that one of her former admirers had incautiously told 
her that frowning became her mightily. But in spite of 
all, Lang Wat remained wrapt in meditation. At which 
Alisoun Begbie tossed her head and frowned, not for pic- 
turesque reasons but in good earnest. 

‘* He micht at least hae kissed his hand, the silly cuif!” 
she said, half to herself, looking resentfully at the imper- 
vious undergardener of Balmaghie. 

** What!" cried Mistress Crombie, ‘‘ kissed his hand, in- 
deed! ye daft-speaking, licht-headed hizzie. I hope that 
my maister has something else to do than to gang kissin’ 
his hand to a’ the high-flyin’ madams that likes to come 
aboot the hoose—wi’ their auld guidmen hardly cauld in 
their coffins, and as much paint on their impudent faces 
as wad serve for the body o’a cart. Kiss his hand to her, 
indeed—na, na, set her up, a deal less than that will serve 
her.” 

A stir was heard on the stairs which led up from the 
still-room, among the cool recesses of which this conversa- 
tion had been proceeding between Mistress Crombie and 
her favorite assistant. 

‘Dear sirs, that’s the maister himsel, I declare,” said 
the housekeeper, looking cautiously up, “and dressed in 
his Sunday breeks—mercy on us! and his best coat—wi’ 
the new lace on the collar and cuffs that I had laid aside 
for the next burial or sic like festivity. But, Lord pre- 
serve us, here on a Wednesday he maun gang and put it 
on! The man’s surely gane mad. He'll sup sorrow like 
sowens for this yet, and that will be seen.” 

“Maybe he has been kissin’ mair than his ain hand,” 
said Alisoun Begbie, slyly. She was still smarting from 
her rebuke by the housekeeper. Besides which, Lang 
Wat would not look up. 

Mistress Crombie started as if she had been stung. 

‘Save us!” she cried; “do ye think so? Then a’ oor 
days aboot the hoose o’ the Balmaghie are numbered ! 
Oh, the bonny place, where I thocht to end my days, wi’ a 
guid maister anda kindly! Oh,women, women, what hae 
ye no to answer for, upsettin’ a’ plans, stirrin’ up a’ ill, 
pooin’ doon a’ guid |—Ob, but what a Paradise the warld 
wad be wi’ only men in it—and no a woman frae end to 
end o't—fordye mysel—whatna gairden o’ Eden wad that 
no make!” 

But the eyes of Alisoun Begbie were fastened on a cer- 
tain shaded nook among the rose-bushes, wherein a pretty 

* Certain heelless, shapeless slippers characteristic of the district. 


enough comedy was being enacted—though, be it said, 
one little to the taste of the still-room maid. Mistress 
Crombie, had she been observant, might have discovered 
abundant cause to find fault with Alisoun’s diligence and 
attention to the details of her duty during the next half- 
hour. But, luckily for Alisoun Begbie, that good though 
suspicious lady had betaken herself indignantly up stairs. 
There, with haughty head tossing in the air and a certain 
ominously grieved silence, she proceeded to meditate upon 
the other details of her master’s attire—his Sunday shoes 
with silver buckles, his ribbons of pale blue at the knee, 
and especially the grand new wig of the latest court fash- 
ion, which Colonel John Graham of Claverhouse had 
brought all the way in his saddie-bag from Robin Rae 
the periwig-maker’s iu the Lawnmarket, the last time he 
rode to Edinburgh to consult with the Lords of the Privy 
Council. 

What Alisoun Begbie watched behind the rose-bushes 
was this. 

She saw the undergardener,‘‘ Lang Wat o’ the Glenkens,” 
as he was called about the house, in close converse with 
Mistress Kate McGitie, the only daughter of the house, 
and heiress of her father’s wide estates. She had come,a 
tall and graceful maid attired in white, light-foot down a 
shady garden path—the sunshine and the leaves together 
flecking her white dress with wavering shadows, her dark 
shapely head thrown a little back, her chin somewhat de- 
fiantly in the air, and her broad summer hat aswing in her 
left hand. She bummed a tune fitfully, but whenever she 
forgot the words (which was very often), the song dropped, 
ond witheut the least break of continuity proceeded on its 
way as a whistle. And in either case the sounds pro- 
ceeded, so thought the undergardener, from the prettiest 
and most appetizing mouth in the world. 

Indeed, as soon as Mistress Kate came within hearing 
distance of him, Lang Wat promptly took his broad bon- 
net from his head in salute and told herso. Which, when 
one thinks of it, was a considerable liberty for an under- 
gardener to take. 

But the lady received the compliment not amiss, being 
to all appearance neither elated nor astonished. Was she 
not Kate McGhie of Balmaghie, and had she not been ac- 
customed to be told that she was beautiful as long as she 
could remember? Consistent and continuous admiration 
was as familiar to her as the air she breathed, and had 
done her as little harm. It seemed to her as natural that 
she should be assured that she was pretty as to be told 
that she had a good appetite, and the information affected 
her equally in either case. Since her very tenderest years 
there had been but one dissentient voice from this uni- 
versal love and admiration—a certain small boy from the 
Gilenkens, a laird’s son, one Walter Gordon of Lochinvar, 
who had come to the house of Balmaghie on a visit with 
his father, and he bad enshrined his dissent in a somewhat 
memorable form. 

For by the common bruit of the country-side she had 
been denominated, while yet but a child, with great hazel 
eyes that eae ny dangerous things and a tossing fleece 
of curls—the Pride of Balmaghie. And she herself, when 
asked her name, was accustomed to reply, frankly, 

‘*T is little Kate McGhie, what everybody loves.” 

But this same lad from the Glenkens, scornful in the 
pride of half a dozen years of superior age, never heard 
the phrase without adding his own contemptuous dis- 
claimer, ‘‘ Little brute, J don’t love her.” 

Nevertheless, the time came when the scorner recanted 
his renunciation, and that time was now—under the gar- 
den trees of the house of Balmaghie and the jealous eyes 
of Alisoun Begbie. For ‘‘ Lang Wat o’ the Glenkens,” 
undergardener to Roger McGhie of Balmaghie, was none 
other than the young laird of Lochinvar, fallen into ill 
odor with the King’s government, both in the matter of 
the wounding of my Lord of Wellwood, and as suspected 
of companying and intercommuning with the wild Whigs 
of the hills. For the times were hard on all such as were 
suspected, and fines and confiscations were the least those 
had to expect who refused to side openly with the blus- 
terous riders and galloping compellers of the King. The 
blaze of muskets in face of a stone wall, the ever-busy 
son in the Grassmarket of Edinburgh (where during two 
brisk years of the Killing-Time the hangman poe. W- a 
new “tow” every month from the Town Council, and the 
pay of an additional assistant when ‘‘ he was over-thron 
with the hanging of so many Westland Men ”—these po 
other symptoms of troublous times sent many well-disposed 
and innocent folk into hiding. 

But it was not alone the superior advantages of Bal- 
maghie as a hiding-place which had brought Wat Gordon 
of Lochinvar thither in search of shelter. It was rather 
the darksome under-curve of Kate McGhie’s eyelashes, 
and the little specks of light which swam and sparkled in 
the depths of her hazel eyes—like the shredded gold in 
that rare liqueur which John Scarlett, the master-at-arms, 
had brought back with him last year from Dantzig. 

Not that Wat Gordon was deeply or seriously in love. 
He dallied and daintied with it rather. He thought about 
love and the making of it night and day, and for the time 
being his ideal and lege lady was the young mistress of 
the house of Balmaghie. 

And Kate McGhie, knowing him for what he was, and 
being (unlike her father, but like most of the women folk 
of Scotland) a sympathizer with the oppressed of the Cov- 
enant, showed no small kindness to the und ener. 

She was a maiden much alone. She was at an age when 
love is still an insubstantial rosy dream, yet few youths 
of her own quality were encou to come about fa- 
ther’s house. So her pity and her admiration were the 
easier engaged on behalf of the handsome and unfortunate 
foe by , who told her at least ten times a day (if he 

chance) that he was as willing as any Jacob to 
serve seven years, and seven years to the back of that, in 
the hope of such a Rachel. For even before he began to 
do more than play with true love, Wat Gordon had a gift 
of love-making which would have wiled a bird off a tree. 

Yet for all that, when he came to Kate McGhie, he wiled 
in vain. For the girl was buttressed and defended by 
receiving lifelong admiration from all who came about her 
—her father’s adoration, the devotion of every man, wo- 
man, and child about the house of hie, and, above 
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all, by the repute of reigning beauty in the country-side, 
So, though she might think well enough of Wat Gordon, 
that handsome exile from his heritages and lordships, now 
in picturesque — as her father’s undergardener, 
she was (so she told herself) in no danger of permitting 
that liking to develop into any feeling more dangerous or 
exacting. 

So these two fenced, each of them in their own way, 
right gallantly with lightsome love. And love that is 
not lightsome, but strong as death, smiled behind the 
rose-busbes and lay in wait for one and the other. 

Presently, while they were yet talking, and Alisoun 
Begbie still peg od observant of them, the front door 
of the house of Balmaghie opened wide, and the laird 
himself came out, looking a little dashed and shamefaced. 
For Mistress Crombie had ushered him to the door with 
all state and ceremony. 

*‘ Dootless your honor is on his way to pay your dut 
to the King’s Commissioner at Kirkcudbright,” she said, 
with pointed sarcasm, which the shy laird did not know 
very well how to parry. ‘‘ But ye hae forgotten your 
pear! studs in your sark, and the wee hangie sword o’ the 
court, that will no draw oot o’ its scabbard nor hurt a flea.” 

‘I thank you, mistress,” said Roger, not daring to look 
at his too faithful domestic, “but I go not so far afield 
as to see his Majesty’s Commissioner. "Tis but the mat- 
ter of a visitor whom we must expect this forenoon. See 
that some collation is prepared for her.” 

“ Her!” ejaculated Mistress Crombie, with an inde- 
scribable acceut of surprise not unmingled with scorn. 
** Her—we are to hae the company o’ a t lady, nae 
doot. And this the first that your humble servant and 
housekeeper has heard o’ the matter. ‘Collation,’ quo’ 
he! Whatna denner do ye think can be got ready be- 
nesday fore- 
noon, wi’ a’ the lasses at the washin’ except Alisoun Beg- 
bie, and nocht in the larder bena twa pookit chuckie-hens, 
= came frae the Boat Craft less than half an hour 
since?” 

*“* But surely these will do very well,” said Roger 
McGhie, with increasing nervousness; ‘‘’tis only my Lady 
of Wellwood who rides over from the Grenoch.” 

For in truth he had been afraid to mention the matter 
to Mistress Crombie, and so had put it off till it was too 
late—as the manner of men is. 

‘*I forgot to acquaint you with the fact before; it—ah 
—it escaped my memory,” said he, beginning to pull his 
gloves on as he descended the steps. 

“But ye didna forget to put on your Sunday claes, 
Laird Balmaghie!” cried the privileged domestic after him, 
sarcastically; ‘‘ nor did your best silk hose, nor your silver 
buckles, escape your memory! And ye minded brawly to 
scent your ruffles with cinnamon and rosemary. Ye didna 
forget ony o’ thae things that were important, and mait- 
ters o’ life and death, as one might say. It only escaped 
your memory to tell your puir auld feckless housekeeper 
to mak’ ony provision for your dainty dames and court 
leddies. Ow, aye, it maitters little for the like o’ her— 
Marion Crombie, that has only served ye for forty year, 
and never wranged ye o’ a fardin’s worth. Dinna think 
on her, puir auld woman, though she should die in a 
hedge root, so long as ye can hae a great repair o’ pow- 
dered weemen and galloping leddies to come ridin’ aboot 
your hoose—” 

But whatever else Mistress Crombie might have had to 
say to her master was lost in the clatter of hoofs and the 
stir and bustle of a new arrival. 

Up the avenue came a bold horsewoman riding a spirited 
bay, reining it like a man as she stayed her course on the 
river gravel before the front door, and sent the stones 
spraying from its fore feet at the halt. The new-comer wore 
a plumed hat and a riding-dress of red, which, together 
with her warm sympathies with the “ persecutors,” caused 
% Lacy Wellwood to be known in the country-side as 
“The Scarlet Woman.” She was a handsome woman of 
forty or a little more. But save for the more pronounced 
arching of her haughty nose and the rounding curves of 
her figure, she might have passed for ten or twelve years 
younger. 

The laird of Balmaghie went eagerly forward to meet 
his visitor. He took gratefully the hand which she reached 
to him a little indulgently, as one might give a sweetmeat 
to a child to occupy its attention. For even as he mur- 
mured his welcomes the lady's eyes were certainly not 
upon her host, but on the erect figure of his undergardener, 
who stood transfixed by the rose-bush which he had been 
pruning. 

**My Lady Wellwood, ” said Roger McGhie, “‘ this is in- 
deed an honor and a privilege—” 

“Who may this youth be?” interrupted the lady, impe- 
riously, cutting short his sober courtesies and pointing to 
| at o’ the Glenkens. 

‘*It is but one of my gardeners; he has but lately come 
about the house,” answered Roger McGhie; ‘‘a well-doing 
carle enough and a good worker. But hark ye, my Lady, 
perhaps a wee given to Whiggery and straightlacedness, 
and so it may be as well to give his name the go-by when 
John Graham comes this way.” 

My Lady of Wellwood never took her eyes off the gar- 
dener’s face. 

‘Come hither and help me to dismount,” she said, 
ony J with her finger. 

Wat Gordon came reluctantly ey d ging one 
foot after the other. He realized that the end come 
to his space of ence among the flower-closes of Bal- 

hie, and that he must bid farewell to these walks and 
glades of Paradise, upon which, as upon his life, the hazel 
eyes of Kate McGhie had rained sweet influences. 

Meanwhile the laird stood meekly by. The caprices of 
great court ladies were not in his province, and, having 
set out to humor them, he was not offended by the favor 
shown his servitor. He had heard of such things at 
Whitehall, and the memory rather kindled him than 
otherwise. He felt all the new life and energy which 
comes of being transported to a new world of new cus- 
toms, new ideals, and new laxities. 

Wat gave my Lady Wellwood his hand in the courtli- 
est manner. he habit and gait of the under ener 
seemed to fall from him in a moment at the sound of that 
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voice low and lengnevons, with a thrill in it of former 
ae which it irked him to think had still power to affect 

m. 

**You have not quite forgotten me, sweet lad of Loch- 
invar?” asked the Duchess Wellwood, softly, in his ear. 
For so in the days of his madness she had been wout to 
call him. 

“No,” answered Wat, sullenly enough, as he lifted her 
to the ground, not knowing what else to say. 

“Then meet me at the head of the wood on my way 
home,” whispered the lady, as she disen herself 
from his arm, and turned with a smiling face to Roger 
McGhie. 

“And this is your sweet daughter,” she murmured, 
caressingly, to Kate, who stood by with drooped eyelids, 
but who, nevertheless, had lost no shade of the colloquy 
between Wat Gordon and her father’s guest. The Lady 
Wellwood took the girl’s hand, which lay cold and un- 
responsive in her plump white fingers. ‘‘A pretty maid 
—you will be a beauty one day, my dear,” she added, 
with the condescension of one who knows she has as yet 
nothing to fear from younger rivals. 

Kate said nothing. For her flatterer was a woman. 
Had the Duchess of Wellwood been a man, and conde- 
scended to this sort of left-handed praise, Kate would 
have flashed her eyes at him and said, 

**T have not seldom been told that I am one now.” 

Whereupon he would have amended his sentence. But 
as it was, Kate said nothing, but only hardened her heart, 
and wondered why the great lady had occasion to whisper 
to the man who during these last months had daily been 
avowing himself her lover. And though Kate was con- 
scious that her heart sat secure and untouched on its virgin 
throne, it had nevertheless been not unpleasant to listen 
to him. For Wat Gordon told his tale wondrously well. 

Roger McGhie conducted the lady gallantly through 
the garden walks towards the house. But she had not 
gone far when she professed herself overcome by the heat, 
and desired to be permitted to sit down on a rustic seat. 
She was faint, she said; yet even as she said it the keen 
eye of Kate McGhie noted that her color remained warnt 
and high. 

‘* A tass of water—nay, no wine,” she called after the 
laird of Balmaghie; ‘‘ I thank you for your courtesy.” 

And her father hastened away a little stiffly to bring it. 
She knew that his Sunday shoes irked him. It served 
him right, she thought. At hisage he ought— But there 
remained the more important matter of the under- 
gardener. 

“Come and sit gy Fe pretty one,” said the Lady Well- 
wood, cooingly, to te. 

The ‘‘ pretty one” would infinitely rather have set her- 
self down by the side of an adder sunning itself on the 
bank than shared the woodland seat with the bold horse- 
woman of Grenoch. 

** Ah, sly one,” she said, ‘‘I warrant you knew that 
your undergardener there, that handsome lad, was not 
the landward man he seemed!” She shook her finger re- 
proachfully at her companion as she spoke. 

Kate blushed hotly, and then despised herself for doing 
it, almost as much as she hated my Lady for making her. 
Lady Wellwood watched her covertly out of the corner 
of her eye. She cultivated a droop of the left eyelid on 
purpose. 

“I know that he is proscribed, and has a price set on 
his head,” Kate said, quietly, looking after Wat with great 
indifference as he went down the avenue of trees. 

“ And do you know why?” said the Duchess, somewhat 
abruptly. 

‘*No,” answered Kate, wondering at her tone. 

‘*It was for woundifg my late husband within the pre- 
cincts of Holyrood,” said Lady Wellwood. 

But Kate MeGhie’s anger was now roused, and her an- 
swer ran trippingly off her tongue. 

“‘ And was it for that service you spoke so kindly to 
him just now, and bade him meet you at the head of the 
wood as you went home?” 

The Duchess stared a little, but her calmness was not 
ruffled. 

** Even so,” she said, placidly, ‘‘ and for the further rea- 
son that Walter Gordon was on his way to see me on the 
night when it was his fortune to meet with my husband 
instead.” 

“I do not believe it,” cried the girl, lifting her head 
and looking Lady Wellwood straight in the eyes. 

‘* Ask him, then !” answered the Duchess, with the calm 
assurance of forty answering a chit of half her years. For 
at first sight my Lady had envied and hated the clear 
blushful ivory of the girl’s cheek and the natural luxu- 
riance of her tangled curls. And since all the art of St. 
James's could not match with these, she was now getting 
even with Kate in ways of her own. 

The girl did not speak. Her heart welled within her 
with contradiction and indignation. 

“ Orif you will not do that, sit down ha)f an hour hence 
and read your book in the little arbor by the end of the 
avenue, and you will hear news. Whether you may like 
it or not is another question. But, at all events,you shall 
pe cause to say again that a Duchess of Wellwood 


Kate rose and walked away, without answering a word. 
She cared no jot for Wat Gordon, so she told herself. He 
was nothing to her, save that she desired his safety, and 
had risked much to give him shelter. Yet the Duchess 
of Wellwood—that woman, of whom the gross popular 
tongue whispered commonly the most terrible things— 
had Lochinvar made love to her? Was he indeed to 
meet her at.the end of theavenue? She could not believe 
it. It was, indeed, no matter if he did. What did she 
care? Go to the arbor—become an eavesdropper—not 
for any man alive, least of all for Wat Gordon! Thank 
God, she had a tongue in her head, and was not afraid to 
ask Wat Gordon or any living soul whatever she desired 
to know! 

But after a little hesitation she went up stairs to her 
chamber, and denying herself the listening of the ear, she 
listened with her eyes instead. For she watched my Lady 
Wellwood being helped into her saddle right courteously 
by her father, looking down at him the while with a 
glance professionally tender—a glance that lingered in the 
memory by reason of the quiver of an be id and the 

ressure of a soft reluctant hand. And ger McGhie 
wed as though he had been bidding farewell to an an- 
gelic visitant. 

For the first time in her life Kate McGhie despised her 
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father. And, lo! to hurt her heart yet more, and to con- 
vince her of the ultimate falsity of all men, there was 
Wat, his tall figure as the hawthorn hedge, 
walking briskly in the direction of the pine wood at the 
end of the avenue. 

Kate went down stairs with a set face. She would 
not cry. She did not care. She was bitterly disappointed 
with the whole race of mankind—nothing more. They 
were all no better than so many blind fools, ready to be 
taken in by a plausible tongue and a rolling eye. A fine 
figure of a woman—and where was the best of them ? 

But her Wat—and with the Duchess of Wellwood; she 
could not believe it. Why, she might be his—well, hard- 
ly that. But his mother at the very least. 

Not that she cared—she had her work to think about. 
And Kate McGhie went down to the little suckling lamb 
she had fed daily with warm milk out of a wooden spoon, 
and which, though now almost of the greatness of a full- 

rown sheep, still leaped and fawned upon her. She got 
her pail and mixed pet Donald's mid-day meal. 

Outside the garden wall the lamb was standing, bleatin 
indignant petitions, and there Kate McGhie fed him, wit 
a gradually swelling heart. As the last drops disappeared 
into the moist black muzzle, Kate put her arms about the 
woolly neck and sobbed aloud. 

**Ob, Donald, Donald, my lamb, ~ are the only friend 
I have! I do not love anybody else, and no one in the 
world loves me. But I am not sorry. Iam glad, and I 
will not cry. It is not that I love him, Donald—but, oh, 
he might not have done it!” 

That same evening Wat Gordon, as was his custom, 
came walking slowly past the garden pleasaunce. Kate 
McGhie met him by the rose-bushes he had been pruning 
that morning. 

“Is it true,” she asked, looking at him bravely and di- 
rectly, ‘‘that you are in hiding because when cing to 
visit the Duchess of Wellwood, you encountered her hus- 
band instead?” 

“This is true,” answered Wat, “that while passing 
down the Canongate one snowy night my cousin, Will 
Gordon of Earlstoun, and I were beset by a band of ruf- 
fians in the pay of the Duke of Wellwood, and that in de- 
fending ourselves the Duke himself was hurt.” 

‘*And when you went out that night was it to walk 
with your cousin or to visit my Lady of Wellwood in her 
boudoir?” 

Wat Gordon took his breath hard. The manner of the 
Question left him no escape with honor. But he could not 
lie. And he could offer no excuse. 

‘*I went out to visit my Lady Wellwood,” he said, 


bas shortly. 
ate McGhie held out her hand. 
“TI bid you good-by,” she said. ‘ You will find your 


ancient friend and hostess at the Grenoch, There is no- 
thing to detain you any longer about the house of Bal- 
maghie.” 

And so saying, the girl turned on her heel and walked 
slowly through the garden garth, past the pruned rose- 
bushes. She coment the grassy slope to the door, and 
there disappeared, leaving Wat Gordon standing silent, 
ashamed, and amazed. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 
BY FRANCES FISHER WOOD. 
II.—FOUNDATION OF GOOD HABITS. 


FTER the sixth month a child usually begins to 
teeth. Voluntary muscular action is then more 
frequent. Feeble beginnings of individual will - power 
are manifested. The babe gradually recognizes the world 
outside of itself. It is no longer merely an animated 
stomach; other faculties and functions start into activity. 
All this varied development makes increasing demands 
upon the nervous system, reacting upon the physical na- 
ture, and immediately manifesting themselves in a check- 
ing of the phenomenally rapid growth to be noted durin 
the first six months of every healthy child's existence. I 
the precious first six months have been properly used, the 
development of the second six months is not less rapid, 
although it expends itself in other directions than in 
purely physical growth. This, however, should normally 
take place, without any disturbing elements or violent 
check. But if the first half-year has not been employed 
to build up the maximum of physical strength, and to 
train the child into normal, healthful habits, the second 
half-year is confusion worse confounded, and in too many 
cases records the death of the child. 

Habit rules us all, but is absolute master of the unre- 
sisting infant. A baby is a natural autocrat, recognizing 
no authority. It is in vain that the mother tries to induce 
it to sleep at the proper time or strives to hush its cries 
when the desired food is not forth-coming. What she 
cannot accomplish, however, the simple power of habit 
can bring about without a struggle. If the child is fed at 
absolutely regular periods, it will be hungry then and at 
no other time. If, so to speak, it sleeps day-by-day by 
the clock, sleep it must when the hour strikes, whether it 
will or no. Even the stomach can be trained into the 
habit of digesting the maximum amount of food neces- 
sary for the full nutrition and growth of the body; and 
when so trained, it possesses marvellous power to carry on 
its accustomed work under such temporary irritation or 
derangement of the general system as would render a child 
with a weak stomach seriously if not violently ill. 

The first six months of life, therefore, form the mother’s 
golden opportunity. If she do not then lay well the 
foundation, the whole superstructure must betray this 
primary defect. Then and then only will all the element- 
ary forces of nature be on her side. Later some ele- 
ments, if not all, will be against her. If she neglect the 
child at first, or leave it to the untrained care of a nurse, 
she will, as a penalty, certainly spend many times six 
months during its later life in nursing it in illness or caring 
for it in invalidism. Complaints of even the moderate 
expenditure of money and time necessary to establish an 
infant in sound health during the first year of existence 
come from many parents who ungrudgingly give a hun- 
dred times as much to the same child in its twentieth year 
of life, and this because they fail to realize that that first 
year was really more important in determining the success 
of its future life than the whole nineteen which followed. 
What we must do, we can do. Ifa woman is seriously ill, 
she can and does lay aside her regular occupations. If 
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she goes abroad for a half-year, she returns to find that 
neither her home nor the American continent has been 
revolutionized during her absence. If a mother recog- 
nized the real necessity for such a sacrifice, she would find 
that she could easily give six months of superintendence 
to the early life of the child, especially since she need not 
by so doing relinquish the quieter, less-exhausting occu- 
putions that may be carried on inside her home, and must 
sacrifice only such social excitement or heavy professional 
duties as exhaust her strength and rob the child of ber 


care. 

The emphasized importance of the first six months of 
life arises not from the fact that there are any unusual 
dangers to be expected during that period, for in the or- 
dinary course of events diseases culminate rather in the 
second half-year. But the first six months are the most 
valuable in any scheme for the prevention of disease. 
Precisely during this period is laid the foundation for the 
habits of digestion and sleep, which, if well established, 
will _—* child safely through the remainder of the first 
year, and will also influence for good the whole of his 
subsequent life. The majority of children seem to flour- 
ish until they begin to teeth; then the slight irritation 
and physical disturbance of this process reveal any origi- 
nal weakness of the constitution—a weakness in many 
cases increased by unscientific care during the earlier pe- 
riod. Differing from the popular opinion, all the best 
medical authorities agree that ‘‘ teething” never causes 
disease; but it often betrays weaknesses hitherto unsus- 
pected, which have resulted from r feeding, over-ex- 
citement, or improper clothing, and which existed before 
and up to the time when teething began. 
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OUNTRY girls, who certainly have the art of getting 
up picnics, may have plenty of them in summer, 
and, for all we know, in winter also, but we are not posi- 
tive whether they have ever had yet what our New 
York girls are calling a ‘‘ winter picnic.” It is a great 
mistake to think that New York girls are formal, and 
above doing anything in the way of amusement which 
may be by some considered ‘‘ not as other people do.” 
For real fun and innocent pleasure they are always ready 
to try anything new, and are not afraid of public opinion. 
A ‘‘ winter picnic,” as it reads, conveys nothing to the 
mind; but wait until you hear what it is, and then the fun 
of it all may be appreciated. There is to be one given 
shortly here in town, and those who have been asked are 
in eager anticipation of the result. 

All the girls are asked to bring some sort of food or 
refreshment, and the one who is at the head of it has ar- 
ranged the details so systematically that there will be no 

ssihility of two girls bringing the same thing. There 

every prospect of a good supper. One girl will bring 
sandwiches, another cake, another tea and sugar, another 
fried oysters, another chicken or lobster salad, etc., etc., 
just as they do at a picnic in the country. The hampers 
will be taken into the dining-room and unpacked there. 
No servants allowed until after the meal is over, and then 
they will come in to clear away the ‘‘débris.” Half the 
fun of a picnic is the setting of the table and the unpack- 
ing of the well-filled baskets. 

All superfluous sofas, tables, and divans, lamps and 
chairs, will be taken out of the drawing-room and dining- 
room, leaving only what is necessary. Kitchen tables are 
to be used, and evergreen trees have been ordered from 
the florist to put about the room_to give it a more rustic 
appearance. The men have not been mentioned yet, but 
of course plenty of them have been asked to come, and, 
not being as sanguine as the girls, they are wondering 
whether it will be a success or a bore. One young man is 
very much exercised as to ‘‘whether the fellows will be 
allowed to smoke or not. They always do at picnics!” 
Of course there will be the inevitable Virginia reel, and 
there is some talk of an impromptu vaudeville perform- 
ance, so much the fashion now. Some of the = have 
prepared choruses to sing, and there will perhaps be a 
little mandolin or banjo playing. 

Parties are going up to the St. Nicholas Skating Rink 
every night. It is quite the thing now, and it is a ques- 
tion which the girls enjoy most—the skating at the rink, 
or the chafing-dish supper which follows at home. These 
skating parties are never very large—-never more than 
eighteen or twenty asked at a time. They meet at the 
home of one of the girls, and go up to the rink in the cars, 
or sometimes in stages. They skate for an hour or two, 
and then go back to the house for supper. There is al- 
ways a attraction in preparing one’s own food in a 
chafing-dish, and the girls are so fond of it that many of 
them»asked for chafing-dishes as Christmas presents. The 
supper table is pouttlly arranged with a chafing-dish at 
each end. One of the girls, or some young man who is an 
adept at the culinary art, presides, and concocts rarebits, 
and all sorts of delicious dishes of eggs, lobster & la New- 


berg, etc. 

There are several chafing-dish clubs in town this win- 
ter, which the girls have formed to meet once a month at 
one another's house. Cook-books are thoroughly searched 
beforehand, and each girl tries to find some new and pala- 
table dish which can be made at the table in sight of all. 
If they succeed without accident to the alcohol-lamp, and 
if they have all their ingredients ready at hand, the cook- 
ing will be successful, provided the ‘‘ cook” knows his or 
her business. 


A good scheme to help the poor has been hit upon by 
one of our girls. Away down town, not far from the 
crowded East Side tenement district, she has taken a room, 
and formed classes of young working girls to come there 
every evening of the week except Sunday. She has en- 
listed the services of her girl friends, and they take turns 
in teaching the class different things. One evening is de- 
voted to sewing, another to cooking, another to dancing, 
another to hagine, and soon. They meet from half past 
seven until half past nine, and are so happy over their 
work that it is a delight for the girls to teach them. 

Epita LAWRENCE. 
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THE VALUE OF DRUDGERY. 

‘VER since that dour day when Adam and Eve bowed to the edict of work, as 
E the gates of Eden closed against them, there has been with the — of 
their descendants an inherited antipathy to all manner of drudgery. et it is 
drudgery that keeps the world moving; and it is rarely that any but drudges at 
tain a goal worth winning. It was the discipline of the patient and prodigious 
drudgery of Lincoln's youth that enabled him to accomplish the laborious tasks 
that fell to him as the Chief Executive of the nation. Had he shirked that earlier 
drudgery he could never have gone through with the herculean labors of his 
later years 4 

There is no line of life in which a certain measure of downright drudgery is not 
indispensable to success. This is especially true where the intelleet is concerned ; 
for while no amount of drudgery will develop genius that is not inherent, no 
genius can reach its highest development except through drudgery. It was drudg- 
ery that made Demosthenes an orator. And what was Du Maurier’s sudden and 
unparalleled success as a writer but the splendid culmination of long years of 
drudgery that was indefatigable? Think of the time that he gave to the culture 
of his voice in his ambition to be a musician; of the weary days spent in the 
laboratory to gratify his father, who had set his heart on seeing him famous as a 
scientist; of the devotion to pencil and brush—after the father’s death—that made 
him, at the expense of an eye, a successful illustrator! In all this diverse drudg- 
ery he was unwittingly preparing himself for the production of Peter Ibbetson and 
Trilby, and no doubt the omission of any part of it would have made an appre- 
ciable difference in those masterpieces. Unquestionably some of it was far from 
irksome to the ardent worker; for while ‘‘no faithful workman finds his task a 
pastime,” when drudgery, be it manual or mental, is in the direction of a desired 
goul, it loses half its tediousness; but whether the drudgery was of his own choos- 
ing, or such as was forced upon him, he applied himself to it with conscientious 
diligence It depends greatly on ourselves whether the drudgery that falls to us 
shall be a burden or a joy; but even if repugnant it is likely to be no less valuable, 
and the actual work accomplished is often but the smallest part of the good aceru 
ing from it. The hypochondriac who was disposed to rebel when her physician 
prescribed as a daily tonic a certain amount of house-work, soon found herself gain 
ing in strength and color ; 

Many forms of drudgery are largely the outcome of civilization; for uncivilized 
peoples, as a rule, live so simply that very little real drudgery is required of any 
of their number, and this modicum is usually of the crudest sort. Hence work, 
rather than leisure, is in a certain sense the measure of a people’s progress 

To the average child, who at best is but a semicivilized being, everything con- 
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nected with the morning toilet is a grievous burden put 
upon him by an arbitrary mother or a still more arbitrary 
nurse, and it is not until he is able to comprehend the re- 
lation of cleanliness and order to health and comfort that 
he becomes reconciled to the inevitable routine. 

Neither wealth nor station can exempt one from a share 
in the universal drudgery. Indeed, the two combined 
often involve an amount of drudgery that is simply ap- 
palling; for there is no drudgery more wearing than that 
imposed by the inexorable demands of society. But fre- 
quently this social drudgery, so far from being the selfish 
waste of time and strength that it sometimes seems to 
those outside the circle, has an altruistic aim: and many a 
home-loving woman, dowered with gifts that may not be 
hidden, goes through with it simply for the sake of giving 
joy to others. 

This is a drudging world in which we live, and not un- 
til we reach paradise can we hope for entire release from 
the tread-mill; but there is no needful drudgery, however 
homely or distasteful, that may not become a means of 
grace, and a help in our stepping heavenward; and they 
alone are to be pitied, whether of high or low degree, who, 
toiling only for the present, and with ceaseless protest 
against the tasks imposed upon them, defraud themselves 
of the divine reward that might be theirs. 

One of the rewards of that steadfast toil which we ac- 
knowledge to be drudgery is that after awhile it has its out- 
come in a certain graceful autonomy of action, so that what 
one does is as easy as healthful breathing. There comes 
in piano practice the hour when the once cramped fingers 
fly over the keys, in penmanship the perfect Riohen of 
the muscles of hand and forearm, in skating the swift 

lay of the limbs, in dancing the ease of movement which 
is the very poetry of motion. Drudgery at first, but in- 
dependence later. So from the crude West Point cadet 
is evolved the matchless soldier, so discipline and training 
forever do their perfect work. The wise person accepts 
the early hardship for the later luxury with real gratitude. 
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THE WASSAIL-BOWL. SHOROROROROTOTOTOROCROROROROHOH OHOEOROROCEOROROROROROROEO 

HE Jolly Wassail walks the often round, 

And in their cups their cares are drowned,” 
‘sang ‘‘ Rare Ben Jonson,” and Siitely- he pos- 
sessed unsurpassed facilities for knowing. It 
has ever been the custom among northern 
nations to see the old year out and the new 
one in with the highest demonstrations of 
mirth and festivity; but in England and Scot- 
land especially, the wassail - bowl was the 
fetich of the occasion, before which all fell 
down and did obeisance. Many are the allu- 
sions, brief and extended, that we find in ref- 
erence to this object of veneration among our | 
early English poets. 

The phrase wassail, which was developed 
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the lightest, 
sweetest, finest 
cake, biscuit and bread, 


ROYAL 
BAKING POWDER 


is indispensable 
in their preparation. 


wass-hail—that is,‘‘ to your health "—occurs 
in the oldest carol that has been handed 
down to us, and Spenser, Jonson, and Shakes- 
_—— refer frequently to it. Lady Macbeth, 
n planning the murder of ** unguarded Dun- 
can,” says: 
“His two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and wassel so convince, 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 








Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 

A limbeck only,” | 
And Hamlet, awaiting on the platform the 
advent of the ghost, and hearing the flour- 
ish of trumpets and ordnance shot off, ex- 
plains it to Horatio: 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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og he king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouse, 
eps wassel, and the swaggering up-spring reels; 
And, os he drains his draughts of Hhenish down, 
The kettle-dram and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge.” 





(Continued on page 36.) 
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Extracto BEEF | 


takes the place of home-made “‘soup stock.” Costs less, goes farther and tastes better. It gives to 
soups a zest and flavor attainable in no - way. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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Packer's Tar Soap 


**A luxury for 


Bath and Shampoo.” 


—Med. Standard, Chicago. 


‘* A Nursery Soap of great value.” 
The Sanitarian, New York. 





It’sa 
True Sign 


As the workman 
is known by his 
tools, so the 
housewife is 
known by her 
methods, Near- 
ly a million bril- 
¥ liant housewives 
know the best 
method of clean- 
ing Silverware. 


Another million would if they knew 
itsmerits. We're looking for those 
who do not, are you one? If so, 
. simply send us your address and 
you'll soon join the army of wise 
ones. It’s unlike any other silver 

, polish. 


Trial quantity for the asking, Box 
id 15 cts. instamps. Grocers sell i t. 


The Electro Silicon Company, New York. 


S. R. CROCKETT 


THE GRAY [IIAN. _Iilus- 
trated by SEYMOUR LUCAS, 
R.A. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 5o. 


Mr. Crockett has probably never done any- 
thing better than the chapter which tells us 
about ‘‘ The Last of the Gray Man,” while 
two or three other episodes rise to nearly the 
same level of graphic and dramatic power.— 
Dial, Chicago. 

Mr. Crockett has never done better work than 
in his new story, ‘‘ The Gray Man.” Indeed, 
he seems to us by this tale to have justified his 
remarkable popularity more fully than by any- 
thing else he has ever written. It is a book at 
once striking and original. It imitates nothing 
and nobody, and it holds the reader under the 
spell of a strong fascination from the moment 
when he first takes it up until he reaches the 


close.— Speaker, London, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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THE WASSAILL 


*Is it a custom?” 


uwsks innocent Horatio. To which Hamlet 
responds 


** Ay, marry, le't; 


But to my mind—thonugh I am native here, 

And to the manner born—it is a custom 

More honored in the breach than the observance.” 
I'wo good pithy temperance sermons, by-the 


way 

Although the use of the wassail-bow! was 
not confined to New. Year's orT welfth-Night, 
it was more especially the feature of these 
holidays. In a collection of ordinances for 
the regulation of the royal household in the 
reign of Henry VIL, on Twelfth-Night the 


steward was enjoined, when entering with 
the spice ind smoking bow] to cry ‘* Was 
sail” three times, to which the royal chap- 


lain had to respond with an appropriate song 
whether he was in voice or not, 
The beverage that was in such demand 


was called ‘‘ lamb’s wool,” and was carefully 
concocted of wine, sugar, nutmeg, 
toast, and roasted crabs or apples 

While the wealthier classes were pouring 
down their copious libations at the shrine of 
Bacchus, the poor people went from house to 
house with wassail-bowls adorned with rib 


ale or 


bons, and singing carols calculated to beguile | 


even the hard heart of a Midas into giving. 
If, however, the combined efforts of song 
und wine failed to elicit a sufficient pecuni 
ary recognition, the carol speedily terminated 
in most malignant and malodorous anath 
emas, The following carols are good speci- 
mens of the poetry of the wassail-bowl 
A dolly Wassall-Bowl, 


A Waseall of 
Well fare the butler’s soul 


good ale: 


That setteth this to sale 
Our jolly Wassail 
Good Dame, here at your door 


Our Wassail!l we begin 

We are all maidens poor, 

We pray now let us in 
With our Waseail 


Our Wasaall we do fill 
With apples and with spice; 
Then grant us your good-will 
To taste here once or twice 
Of our good Wassail. 


But here they let us stand 
All freezing in the cold, 
Good Master, give command 
To enter and be bold 
With our Waseail 


Much joy into thie hall 
With us is entered tn. 
Our Master, firet of all, 
We hope will now begin 
Of our Wassail 


The next carol gives evidence of an un 
pleasantness, arising from a cool reception of 











THE WASSAIL 
Give way, z way, ye gates! and win 
t vin your bin 
y our entering in. 
Oh, may your dairies proeper so 
As tl your pans no ebb may know; 
But if th , e more to flow 


sober stream 
ind the cream 


t cowelips filling them; 


nll wit! es, 


Last, may your harrows, shares, and ploughs, 
Your stacks, your etalla, your sweetest mows, 
Al prosper by our virgin vows 

Alas! we bless, but see none here 

That brings ue either ale or beer: 

In a dry house, all things are near 
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It is in vain to sing or stay 
Our free feet here; but we'll away, 
Yet to the Lares this we'll say, 


The time will come, when you'll be sad 
And reckon this for fortune bad, 
T*have lost the good ye might bave had. 


The custom of wassailing at New- Year's 
was kept up in monasteries as well as private 
houses. 

The mighty bowl, called ‘“ Poculum Cari- 
tatis,” was placed at the upper end of the re- 
fectory table at the front of the abbey, and 
from it the Superior drank to all, and all 
drank in succession to each other. 





A custom much like this is still kept up | 


in the corporation feasts of London. A 
double-handled flagon, full of sweetened and 
spiced wine, is handed to the master, who 
drinks, standing, to the general health as an 
nounced by the toast-master; then passes it 


to his neighbor on the left, who drinks, stand- | 


ing, to his next neighbor, also standing, and 
so on until all havedrunk. This is the popu- 
lar ceremony of the *‘ loving-cup.” 

The custom of drinking wassail in Scot- 
land prevailed even into the early part of 
the nineteenth century. As the clock struck 
the knell of the departing year, it was accom- 
panied by a cordial shaking of hands, and 
a decorous dance around the table, and the 
following song: 


Weel may we a’ be; 

lil may we never see 
Here's to the King 

And the gude companie! 


The elders of the family would then sally 
forth, bearing the hot bowl and a generous 
supply of bunns and short-cake or bread and 
cheese, to interchange cordial greetings with 
their neighbors. So general was this cus- 
tom that in Edinburgh the principal streets 
were more densely thronged between the 
hours of 12 and 1 a.m. than at mid-day 

An unlucky circumstance, however, Janu- 
ary 1, 1812, put an end to this national cus- 
tom. A party of bad boys decided to turn 
this custom of their elders to account for 
purposes of personal aggrandizement. No 
sooner had the thrifty well-meaning people 
come abroad with their refreshments than 
these misguided youths sallied forth in small 
bands and began their unholy attack. Their 
previous agreement was to “‘ strike for” the 
white neck-cloths, astutely reasoning that 


| the highly respectable wearers of those im- 


maculate cravats would be most likely to 
carry property worth the taking. 

In Devonshire and other cider countries 
the custom long prevailed of farmers march- 
ing in the evening to their orchards, accom 
panied by all the farm servants bearing large 
pitchers or milk-pails filled with ‘‘ cyder,” 
and roasted apples hissing therein. They 
encircled one of the Best bearing fruit trees, 
and drank the following toast three times. 
The dregs were then thrown about the tree, 
with the idea that a fruitful year would be 
the result. This was the magic spell: 

Waseal. the trees, that they may bear 

You many a | sey and many &@ pear ; 

For more or less fruit they will bring 

As you do give them Warsailing. 

Here's to thee, old apple-tree, 

Whence thou mayest bud, and then mayst blow! 

Aud whence thon mayst bear apples enow ! 

Hats full! Cape fall! 
Bushel, bushel, sacks full! 
And my pockets fall, too, huzza! 


Emma P. TeLrorp. 
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+ Used in Modern Flats 


the new SINGER AUTOMATIC 
SEWING MACHINE becomes es- 
pecially desirable because of its 
noiselessness and its compact form. 
Having neither shuttle nor bobbin, 
it is only necessary to thread the 
needle and it is ready to sew. Its 
simple mechanism is truly automat- 
ic, and achild can use it effectively. 
With all the advantages claimed for 
any chain-stitch machine, 


The Singer Automatic 
has the following points of prefer- 
ence. They can easily be demon- 
strated by comparison :— 


ist.—It is absolutely the lightest-running, because it has the fewest parts, these 
being of latest design, perfectly constructed and faultlessly finished. 


2d.—It is more easily threaded, its parts are better protected from dust, it has 
more room under the arm, and is capable of a greater range of work. 

34.—The Broad treadie better promotes the health and comfort of the operator, be- 
cause it is lower, and the position of the feet can be changed atwill. The band- 
wheel shaft turns on cone bearings, thereby securing greater steadiness and 
ease of motion. 


These advantages especially commend THE SILENT SINGER to the 
favor of the apartment dweller. 
SOLD ONLY BY 


The Singer Manufacturing Company 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. ‘> 
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The Best Natural Aperient Water. 


APENTA 


From the Uj Hunyadi Springs. 


“The gentleness of its action 
makes it particularly adapted for 
women. 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 
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A BELATED NEW-YEAR’S RESOLUTION. 


Ore stood before his glass, tying his neck- 
tie with practised skill, and Mrs. Carrington took a 
last glance at herself over his shoulder, the bright face 
flashing in the mirror likea sunbeam. 

‘*T suppose we should make a resolution or two, if only 
to be in keeping with the spirit of the day,” Carrington 
said. ‘It is my first New-Year's day as a married man, 
and the first New- Year's when I did not feel that I should 
make not one resolution, but half a dozen. You have 
made it so easy for me to be good that I can’t think of 
one pitfall wherein I may stumble. Cun you suggest 
anything, dear?” 

** Nota thing, John,” Mrs. Carrington said, with whole- 
souled emphasis. 

I can’t think that my glass of wine at dinner is a 
thing to renounce,” he continued, reflectively. ‘‘1 might 
as well renounce the oysters and soup.” 

“It would be just about as reasonalle,”’ she acquiesced, 
with one of her sweet indiscriminate kisses, which neither 
seemed to notice, landed somewhere between the tip of 
his ear and the top of his collar. 

* Well, then, we will resolve not to resolve,” he said; 
and they went down to breakfast band in hand, for they 
were still in their first fervor 

After breakfast Carrington went out to get shaved. 
**I shall be back as soon as I can,” were his parting words, 
* but you know it takes no end of time to get shaved on 
a holiday. I don’t want to be away from you one minute 
more than I can help. It is only right that we should 
pass our first New- Year's day together.” 

“ Take your time, Joun; I will write some letters to the 
Lome people while you are gone.” 

As Carrington went down the street, whistling softly to 
himself, he met Thompson coming out of the particular 
shop he had in view. 

‘You have struck it at the wrong time, Carrington,” 
Thompson said, after a cordial exchange of the grectings 
of the day. “ Big crowd in there. You had better take 
a little drive with me until the rush is over.” His horse 
and buggy stood at the curb. 

“a dent know that I should, Thompson; I promised 
Mrs. Carrington to be home early.” 

** And so you shall. As long as you cherish the delu- 
sion that only one barber in the town can shave you, you 
will have some awful spaces in your life. You might as 
well spend the time breathing the free air of heaven as to 
wait your turn in that atmosphere of soap and hair-oil.” 

His argument was unquestionable, and without further 
objection Carrington got into the carriage with his friend. 
They went* rapidly along the boulevard, Carrington’s 
spirits rising with every fresh breath of the clear frosty air. 

‘**Tam going to stop here for a moment, if you don’t ob- 
ject ” Thompson said, drawing up before a large, cheerful- 
ooking house, ‘I want to wish my brother-in-law and 
his family a happy New-Year. It is a little ceremony 
that is always expected of me. But you know Saunders!” 

** Well, somewhat,” Carrington said. Saunders and he 
were old friends. Judging from the time that elapsed 
before the two men reappeared, the “little ceremony” 
must have been of truly Oriental length and magnificence. 
As they got into the carriage again, Thompson said: 

“You remember Will Jones, Carrington. He lives 
within a stone’s-throw. Let us look in on him for a mo- 
ment.” The ‘‘moment” was of such duration that even 
Thompson was conscience-stricken, and drove Carrington 
to the barber shop at a breakneck pace. After a shave 
of the most hurried character, Carrington got back just in 
time for luncheon. 

‘*Forgive me, dearest,” he said, penitently, bursting in 
upon his wife. She was seated at her desk; the room 
was full of the delicate scent of perfumed sealing-wax. 

‘*For what?” she said, cheerfully, putting out a lovin 
hand. ‘I did not expect you until luncheon. Didn't 1 
tell you so? I have done heaps of good work in your 
absence—gotten off letters that should bave been written 
weeks ago. I didn’t stop to make any resolutions about 
it—I just did it. After all, that is the best kind of a 
start, isn’t it?” 

When they sat down to luncheon Carrington said, 
** You must let me tell you all about my morning.” He 
went through every perticular truthfully, graphically, 
leaving nothing out. othing less than a full confession 
would satisfy fis sense of justice; it was the expiation 
demanded by his conscience. He was so penitent, so re- 
morseful, that Mollie felt that he was to be pitied rather 
than blamed. ‘I was always saying to myself, ‘ Mollie 
will be looking for me; it is not quite fair to Mollie,’ and 
somehow I was thinking a great deal harder of you than 
I was doing anything else. But we will spend the rest of 
the day together. How would you like to take a little 
drive? You never knew such a day—mild as a day in 
May. We will take the dog, too, so that it will be a jolly 
New- Year's for everybody. 

** Now, John, how can you suggest driving? You know 
I don’t like it. You know that ever since our narrow es- 
cape the very -— of a horse frightens me. Please 
don’t ask me.” John ate for a while in silence. 

**Are you very much disappointed?” she asked pres- 
ently. 

“Te does seem almost too fine a day to spend in-doors. 
I was so sure you would make an exception of to-day 
that I stopped at the stable and ordered a trap to be here 
at half past two. But it makes no difference.” 

‘*IT am very sorry; it is too bad to have to send it back. 
Isn't there some one you can take in my place?” 

“No one I should enjoy half so well.” Then, with his 
eyes fixed upon his plate, he said, between mouthfuls: 
‘‘T happened to tell Thompson that I was going to take 
you fora drive. 1 told him I was pretty sure you would 
want to go on such a day as to-day, but if you refused, 
which was not at all likely, I might call for him; but not 
to expect me, and if he had anything else on hand to go 
abead.” 

“Oh, John, whata player you are! You knew I would 
not go, and you and Mr. Thompson had it all planned for 
a good time together.” 

** Dearest, believe me,” he said, looking very open-eyed 
and innocent, “‘I want you to oe —netblon would give 
me so much pleasure. But if you will not go, and if you 
don't mind, I must confess that I should enjoy a short drive 
with Thompson in the Park. I have not been out with 
the boys for so long that I feel like a girl at her first ball.” 


BY ISABEL J. ROBERTS. 


They had left the table now and gone into the library. 
Mollie seated herself on the arm of her husband’s chair. 

‘* What a coaxer he is!” she said, playfully. 
only a dear big boy, after all, and he broke it all so pretiily 
tome. But go, dearest, by all means. I want You to go.” 

‘* Bless your dear heart! Well, then, if you really in- 
sist upon it, I will go, and to make up for it I will take 
you to the opera to-night. I will telephone Stuart for 
s°ats —be can always get me what I want — and I will 
order a carriage to come for us. And after the opera 
what do you say to having a bite at the Waldorf?” 

* That will be delightful. I will takea long nap to get 
rid of the afternoon and be fresh for to-night.” 

‘* All right, dedr. I will come back in time to dress and 
dine leisurely.” 

The trap, a high stylish-looking affair, stood at the door. 

‘Go, dear, and if thinking of me will have the same 
effect as it had this morning, don’t forget me for one min- 
ute until you comeback. There, go!” and with gentle in- 
sistence she pushed him away from her and closed the door. 

Mollie awoke from her nap refreshed, and gave herself 
to the details of her toilet with more than usual care and 
absorption. As she stood before her glass, giving the 
final dabs of violet perfume to her lips and here and there 
about the white throat, she made the secret admission to 
her reflection that she was not half bad-looking. ‘‘ Why, 
it is nearly six!” she said, witha a at the clock. 
** John should be here by this time. e is always on the 
minute,” 

She went to the library and turned the lights low, so 
that she could watch for him at the window, and open the 
door for him before the maid, and scold him a little and 
pet him a great deal. Duke, the big Irish setter, got up 
from where he lay in the hall, his nose pressed against the 
door, alert for his master’s return, and coming into the 
room with a slow step, stood expectantly beside his mis- 
tress 

“Poor John; he is always timed. He fairly lives with 
his watch in his hand. I am glad he has enough confi- 
dence in me to feel that i would not grudge him a happy 
hour or so when it comes his way.” 

The moon at its full rose above the tree-tops and lit up 
the empty strect. 

“It isa gorgeous night. It will be jolly goin 
Waldorf after the opera. It will be just like ok 
John was good to think of it. Dear old John !” 

She left the window and studied the face of the clock in 
the firelight. 

** Nearly seven! Why, what can keep John?” 

** Dinner is served, ma’am,” the maid said, at the door, 
looking uncertainly into the gloom. 

“We will not dine until Mr. Carrington returns,” Mol- 
lie said. As the clock struck the hour the full weight of 
the lonely day fell upon her. 

“Tt has been a dreary New- Year's day to me,” she said, 
still keeping her place at the window. ‘‘ John was with 
me every minute of the day last year. But that was be- 
fore we were married. I am sharing the common lot of 
women —to feel lonely and deserted. Our first New- 
Year’s day together has been spent apart. But it may 
not be his fault I must not be too hasty in judging him.” 

The train of fears that this last thought started brought 
the tears to her eyes. The dreadful possibilities always 
associated in her mind with the thought of a horse re- 
duced her to the last stage of anxiety. Duke snuggled 
his nose under his mistress’s hand and looked at her 
with big tender eyes. Suddenly he pricked up his ears. 
There was the rumble of whoa. tt was John at last! 
Mollie conquered her impulse to rush out to him, and 
quickly akbeg a light, seated herself with a book. 

“Ab, home again!” she said, in a cool, high voice, as he 
entered the room. 

“* Mollie, I will not ask you to forgive me. It is too 
much to ask of even an angel from heaven; but indeed 
there are extenuating circumstances. You see, dear, I 
thought we had finished with Thompson’s relatives this 
morning, but it seems that we had only started the covey. 
I never knew @ man to bave so many brothers and bro- 
thers-in-law and uncles and cousins, to say nothing of four 
living grandfathers—two on his side and two on his 
wife’s—and all of them hale and hearty. Fancy having 
four livin ndfathers, Mollie! A man who would re- 
fuse to drink the health of any one’s four living grand- 
fathers on a New-Year’s and wish them many happy re- 
turns of the day would be a brute; now wouldn't he, 
Mollie? I leave it to you. Well, dear, after Thompson 
had once begun he did not dare to leave anybody out, and 
to oblige him I drove with him from house to house. But 
I thought of you all the time, love.” 

She interrupted him with a scornful wave of the hand. 
— has been waiting nearly an hour,” she said, 
coldly. 

**T had no idea it was so late. I don’t think I will have 
any dinner, but * agp run up stairs and jump into my even- 
ing clothes. The carriage will be here a little before 
eight. Stuart said he would have good seats for us.” 

“You don’t want your New- Year's dinner!” she said, in 
such a tone that he added, hastily: 

“Well, if you won't mind my appearance, and will cut 
off what comes before the turkey—for I suppose it is 
turkey—and will let me off of anything that comes after, 
why T will have a mouthful. I don’t want you to eat 
your New-Year’s dinner alone, of course.” 

This tardy mark of consideration caused her nose to red- 
den with her suppressed inclination to cry. As he went 
into the dining-room he stumbled over a bear-skin rug, and 
was so profuse in his apologies that Mollie looked at him 
in surprise. For the first time she noticed his unusual 
appearance. His face was flushed and his eyes blood- 
shot. The heat of the house was a traitor to John’s inter- 
ests, and was beginning to tell damaging tales, which came 
to Mollie’s comprehension bit by bit. 

The courses were served, regardless of John’s sugges- 
tion. He looked at the oysters uncertainly, the soup 
seemed an impertinence; but he went through both hum- 
By, with the air of a man who was conscious of having 
laid himself open to censure. The turkey was placed be- 
fore him. After ees it helplessly for a moment, his 
face lighted up with a sudden inspiration. 

“Mollie,” he said, persuasively, ‘‘I will have to ask 
you to carve. My hands are from driving in the 
cold. You know how driving will stiffen one up.” 


to the 
times. 


“He is. 


The turkey was placed before Mollie, and she carved 
in silence. 

“We have fine seats for to-night—Stuart always does 
the right jae | for me,” John repeated, holding his knife 
and fork feebly over his plate. 

s ae not going to the opera to-night, John,” she said, 
quietly. 

“Not going to the opera? Why, we are not late, are 
we ?” dragging out his watch. *‘‘ We have dead loads of 
time. But I must go up and get dressed.” 

“T am not going, John,” she reiterated, in the same 
measured tone. 

‘*T suppose you know that you are throwing away ten 
dollars. That is what those seats cost me, whether we 
use them or not,” he said, sullenly. Then, with a jolly, 
reassuring smile, he said: ‘‘ Well, dearest, let it be just as 
oe please. As far as I am concerned, I would rather 
ave a quiet evening with you at our own fireside than 
hear all the Melbas and De Reszkés in the world.” 

** Your devotion to your fireside is certainly touching,” 
she said, with biting sarcasm. 

The carriage was announced. 

“We shall not want it to-night,” Mollie said to the 
maid, relapsing into a silence that was still more ominous. 

When they were left alone over their coffee, John said, 
in a voice that was getting noticeably thick: ‘‘ Moliie, you 
think the wine has gone to my head. I know I’m not 
myself, but it is not so bad as you think. ‘1 am not 
drubk, gentlemen —this is my right hand, and this my 
left.’ That is Billy Shakespeare for you, and he ought 
to know.” 

He rey pra wong & and went over the words 
again, trying to give them dramatically, indicating first 
his right hand and then his left with a sweeping but in- 
effectual flourish. This attempt at being amusing was 
such a signal failure that Mollie put her head down on the 
table and cried. John stopped laughing, and sinking into 
a demoralized heap in his chair, said, as if making a sor- 
rowful discovery: 

“I am drunk—that is what is the matter. 
and Mollie, my six months’ bride, knows it.” 

He followed Mollie into the library, tripping over the 
rug a second time. 

**You here again ?” he said, reproachfully, stepping 
over it with an uncommonly high lift of the knee. He 
wanted to tell Mollie all about it and beg her pardon over 
and over again; but while he was struggling with the 
scattered and confused history of the day, he fell into a 
ee ee upon the couch upon which he had thrown 
himself. 

More than half the night had gone before he woke to 
full consciousness. The whole disastrous day came slowly 
to mind. A sense of his own degradation bore more and 
more heavily upon him. Would Mollie ever forgive him ? 
Could he hope even by a thousand kindnesses ever to 
make her forget that miserable day ? ‘‘ Oh, Mollie, Mol- 
lie !” he groaned. As he rose from the couch there was a 
movement at his side. Duke was struggling to his feet, 
and looking at his master with unabated eonsiion: ** You 
were disappointed too, old fellow,” John said, patting his 
dog’s om “* Let us go and look for Mollie.” 

by went upstairs together, Duke throwing himself 
in a sleepy heap at the threshold of Mollie’s door. John 
entered with a softened step. The light burning low 
showed that the bed was undisturbed. The thought that 
he had lost not only Mollie’s love but Mollie herself went 
through John’s troubled head. But the next glance 
showed him his young wife fast asleep in a big easy-chair, 
her blue Japanese dressing-gown wrapped snugly about 
her; her hair, which she had arranged with such care for 
the opera, still in the soft loose Pompadour which became 
so well the smooth oval forehead. He knelt at her side, 
and, before she had awakened, made his belated resolu- 
tion. When at last she opened her eyes and found him 
there on his knees, she looked at him in cold silence, and 
it was some time before he could get her into a mood to 
listen to him. 

** You see, dear,” he said, penitently, ‘‘I was too self- 
confident. Love and happiness gave me too great a sense 
of security. I forgot that I am only a man, and that there 
might be dangerous occasions for me. I can never atone 
for yesterday, but it is not too late to make a fresh start. 
We will agree that our new year dates from the second 
instead of the first. And, dear, there will be no more 
Thompson in it.” 

‘Nor Thompson’s grandfathers?” Molly said, gravely. 

“No, nor Thompson’s grandfathers,” he repeated, with 
a sad smile. ‘* Here at your side, Mollie,” he continued, 
earnestly, “‘I promise solemnly not to touch another drop 
of os ntoxicating except from my wife’s own 
hand.” 

‘I am afraid you will have adry year, John,” she said, 
with her arm around his neck. 

“That's all right. If 1 had only made this resolution 
yesterday, instead of preening myself like a peacock over 
my virtues, there would be nothing to regret now.” 

And so Mollie forgave him and Believed in him again, 
but the year will be old before John will get out of his 
mind the — New- Year's day and the unused opera 
seats and the gentle wife lying in a worn-out heap asleep 
in ber Japanese dressing- gown. 


I’m drunk, 


THE SINGER'S FLIGHT. 


TT? singer’s voice was strangely stirred; 

It breathed new life with every word. 

The listeners bent their souls to hear 

The song that echoed far, then near. 

From thrill to thrill the message passed; 

Each sound was sweeter than the last, 

Forcing from hearts a worship new, 

From bright young eyes the moisture drew. 

A clearer note now wanders high, 

Then falls as star from distant sky; 

To secret place returns the power, 

The singer has not met his hour. 

If he that something could have grasped, 

And to the melody have clasped, 

Would not the ecstasy have stilled 

The voice that listeners long had Sg reed 
¥ 


JAnvary 9, 1897, 


ELLEN TERRY'S GOWNS, AND THE 
WOMAN WHO MAKES THEM. 


Ms. NETTLESHIP is po the most unique 
dressmaker in the world. Her name is not well 
known, like that of Félix, Paquin, Raudnitz, or Worth, 
who are well-advertised Parisians; but while she could 
copy any dress of theirs, it is doubtful whether they 
could reproduce hers. She is a woman of intelligence, 
education, and thought, and is the wife of the well-known 
animal-painter 8. Nettleship, whose pictures are well hung 
in the Academy, the Grosvenor, pa « the other exhibitions 
in London. 

Mrs, Nettleship’s profession is the result of an accident. 
She was distinguished as an art embroiderer in the style of 
William Morris’s daughter, and after very beautifully em- 
broidering a dress for a friend, the lady remarked, dos - 
tentedly: ‘‘Oh yes, the embroidery is beautiful, and the 
intention of the dress charming, but it will all be ruined 
by the dressmaker who makes it up. Now why can’t 
you do that for me too?” And under pressure Mrs. Net- 
tleship made this dress, which was such a success that it 
decided her future occupation. In the early days of her 
career she was extremely fortunate in her customers, one 
of the first being Lady Lewis, the wife of Sir George 
Lewis, the famous English lawyer 

Lady Lewis was a very beautiful Jewess, of a decidedly 
Oriental type, and clever enough to understand absolute- 
it her own style. She insisted upon having quaint, un- 

nglish, rich colorings, gorgeous heavy embroideries, 
graceful and artistic lines, in the designs of her dresses, so 
that Mrs. Nettleship from the demands of her patrons 
never got into the green and yellow esthetic craze which 
is so fatal to richness and beaut 

Ellen Terry also tried Mrs Nettleship as a dressmaker, 
and now she makes all Miss Terry’s official gowns, and 
many of those which are unofficial. These creations, 
which have now become the most artistic and beautiful 
dresses in the world for what they are—picturesque stage 
representations — require an enormous amount of time 
and endeavor. For example, in Cymbeline the first dress 
is designed by Alma-Tadema, and nothing could be more 
daring and yet more successful than this composition of 
color. The neck is cut a little low, leaving the throat in 
high relief, and around the throat and fastened to the 
dress as a trimming is the most magnificent amber neck- 
lace of which mermaid ever dreamed. The pieces of am 
ber are the size of an egg, and very much its shape if it 
were cut in two and joined together by innumerable 
smaller beads. There must be a dozen of these egg- 
shaped pieces held in place in this manner The amber 
is transparent, but it varies in color from pale gold to 
richest brown. The dress which it adorns is of pure blue 
—blue the color of an Italian sky on a very clear and a 
very hot summer’s day; it is arranged in the tiniest pleats 
from throat to hem, and would apparently hang loosely 
from the neck, only that a sort of over-skirt drapery con- 
fines the waist, and the pleated blue silk hangs a litle 
over this over-skirt in a loose blouse effect. The over- 
skirt forms a girdle and a drapery, the drapery hanging 
almost to the feet in some places and being higher in oth- 
ers, because in front it is left open and arranged in a sort 
of knot. The colors of the pf are those of a Vir- 
ginia creeper which has felt the first touch of frost in the 
early autumn, there are twenty-five pieces of silk in this 
drapery, made in graduated gores—the gores which en- 
circle the waist being smaller, and stretching out in a sort 
of umbrella effect at the bottom, and it is wrinkled about 
the waist and slightly about the hips. The silks used are 
all changeable, and melt into each other in such a cunning 
way that at first one gets the effect of one color; but it 
gradually dawns upon you that the drapery is like an oc- 
tave on the piano—the tone scarcely different from one to 
another note, and yet in a moment you have the vast 
difference of an octave. And so from one point of the 
over-skirt to the other you go from a quiet leaf brown to 
a glowing red. 

The colors in the drapery are golden leaf browns, be- 
inning from the - mg leaf shade and running to the 
arkest, then merging into the subtle reds of autumn 

leaves. Mrs. Nettleship herself made the whole of this 
drapery, and was three weeks doing nothing else, she 
says that it was the most difficult piece of work she ever 
undertook. 

With this blue dress, parti-colored drapery, and amber 
necklace is worn a thick pink wreath of peach blossoms— 
not the peach blossoms as they first open to the uncertain 
gaze of May, but after the sun has been kind and touch- 
ed them into a real rose. The sleeves of this dress are 
pleated from hem to wrist like the — of the gown, but 
the lower part fits closely to the arm by reason of thick 
gold coils, which begin at the wrist and reach to the 
elbow. 

Now as to the trying on. Mrs. Nettleship says that 
Miss Terry is, of all her customers, the sweetest-tempered, 
the gayest, and the most easily pleased; in fact, what she 
seems on the stage she is in private life—adorable. But 
of course a great actress, with her multiplicity of duties, 
could not and would not endure all the tryings on these 
marvellous robes necessitate. For years Mrs. Nettleship 

aid a liberal salary to a woman who was exactly Miss 
Terry's figure, but at last the prince came along and ehe 
got married. It was with great difficulty that another 
— was found of exactly the same height and size as 

iss Terry, who has, as we all know, very beautiful pro- 
portions. At length, through advertisement, Mrs. Net- 
tleship found a young woman, and she was amenable and 
amiable until it came to wearing the boy’s dress to Alma- 
Tadema’s studio for his inspection. Then she utterly re- 
belled. However, in some manner the lovely green forest 
dress was completed; and the —— thing about it all 
is a tiny coral - colored ribbon, which holds a little white 
collar in place at the throat. 

Mrs. Nettleship has a large staff of embroiderers, who 
are trained upon the premises. She loves to design her 
own embroidery, and to have it carried out under her im- 
mediate supervision, When she finds a competent work- 
er her endeavor is to not lose her, but by increasing her 
salary from year to year to make it impossible for another 
dressmaker to offer ter inducement. 

Sylvia Du Maurier—one of Du Maurier’s loveliest 
daughters—apprenticed herself to Mrs. Nettleship for a 
year, and went bravely through all the drud of dress- 
making, from the beginning to the finish. like Mrs. 
Nettleship, had the taste of an artist, but she lacked 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


the practical technique of dress- making. Now, as she 
has married a brilliant but struggling young barrister, she 
designs and makes all her own costumes, and is as well 
dressed as—and,what is of much more importance, differ- 
ently dressed from—any woman in London. 

It was said that after Mr, Du Maurier’s sight failed 


‘him Sylvia helped in many of his drawings, and it was 


her face that one saw constantly repeated for the Duchess 
in Peter Ibbetson. Mrs. Nettleship says of her that from 
the outset her taste was faultless, and that she was so apt 
it was no trouble to teach her anything. 

While a Y og many of the stage dresses of London are 
made at Mrs. Nettleship’s establishment in Wigmore 
Street, she does not by any means confine herself to stage- 
work, and her private dresses are fairylike and most del- 
icate in effect. At a dinner party in London the other 
evening, given in honor of George Meredith,Mrs Walter 
Palmer, the hostess, who is dressed entirely by Mrs. Net- 
tleship, wore a gown of great loveliness. It was a pale 
blue and silver moiré, the silver being so illusive that it 
was only seen in certain lights. The skirt was quite 

lain, and made with atrain, the bodice—which was only 
hralf-low, and made higher by a little tucker of mousseline 
de soie and Valenciennes lace—was finished around the 
neck by a band of intricate hand embroidery of pearls 
and silver thread, and finished by a ruffle of mousseline 
de soie and Valenciennes lace. With this gown were 
worn little shoes of blue and silver brocade ornamented 
with diamond buckles, and a rope of pearls around the 
neck, tied like a neck-tie, and finished with diamond tas- 
sels at the waist. 

Mrs. Nettleship says she always wants to know what 
jewels a woman will wear with her costumes. Her in- 
genuity would have been considerably exercised if she 
had made a gown to suit a necklace which I saw the 
other evening at the dinner given by the Vagabond Club, 
at which Lord Roberts resided, y next-at-table neigh- 
bor wore a necklace which was a complete panorama of 


Rome, done in oblong sections of mosaic. 
Bessie O'Connor. 





N R. EDWARD MILTON BOYLE, the playwright and 
J actor, and his wife, who is perhaps better known to 
the theatre-going public as Selena Fetter, are in so much de- 
mand for teas, receptions, dinners, etc. , that they find it hard 
to reconcile their social claims with the hard work incident 
to the production of Mr Boyle’s new play, Captain Im 

dence, which he has just brought out in this city r. 
Boyle is a Princeton graduate, and made a brilliant record 
there, winning an enviable number of prizes for oratory 
and debate. He followed his college course by a year 
at the University of rE where he was a pri- 
vate pupil of Professor David Masson, and then returned 
to this city and took up the study of law at Columbia. 
But the attraction of the drama was too strong for him, 
and at the end of a year he went on the stage. He played 
in the Booth-Barrett company and in the Alexander Bal- 
vini company before he wrote and produced his own play, 
Friends, which was first seen here a few years ago. Cap- 
tain Impudence deals with the time of the Mexican war, 
but it differs from most military plays in that it keeps the 


war action subservient, and makes it rather a background 
to the ye of the play than the principal theme of treat- 
ment. th Mr. and Mrs. Boyle. are in the cast, which 


contains also Mr. McKee Rankin, Mr. Robert Peyton 
Gibbs, Miss Ellen Burg, and other well-known actors. 


The action of the managers of the Metropolitan Opera- 
house in requesting ladies seated in the orchestra to re- 
move their hats has not extended to those who conduct 
the fashionable musicals that are being held at two or 
three large hotels. The hats worn at these functions are 
usually the great ‘‘ picture-hats,” of exaggerated size, and 
they are even more successful in cutting off the view of 
the stage from the unfortunates who sit behind them than 
~ would be if they were worn in a theatre or other 
building with a slanting floor or a higher stage than is 
usually found in the ballrooms where the musical ma- 
tinées are held. 


The kindly feeling towards Madame Nordica, and the 
general impression that she may not have been quite 
justly treated in her recent dealings with the opera com- 
pany, have been very evident in the reception she has been 
accorded at her recent appearances in concert in New York. 
She is always popular, not only because of her delightful 
voice, but also on account of her charming manner, even 
to strangers, and the well-known fact that she has never 
hesitated to hold out a helping hand to struggling stu- 
dents of music, and to encourage them by praise and ad- 
vice whenever she saw any ground of a for their suc- 
cess. Now, however, there seem an added warmth and 
enthusiasm in the applause and ‘‘ bravos” freely bestowed 
upon her, which she must find very gratifying. 


About three years ago Miss Marguerite Hall came to 
New York from Boston to sing. She has now so thor- 
oughly identified herself with the musical world here as 
to become one of its important members. On the after- 
noon of January 138 she is to give a song recital] in the new 
ballroom of the Waldorf, assisted by Mr. Heinrich Meyn. 
Miss Hall is the sister of Miss Gertrude Hall, the aioe 
of some of the daintiest of recent short stories. 


The second annual convention of the National Society 
of the Children of the American Revolution will occur in 
Washington, D.C.,during the week beginning with Wash- 
ington’s birthday, and promises to be an occasion of much 
importance to the young patriots. Meetings will be held 
in one of the city’s large churches, when addresses are to be 
made by Mrs. Daniel Lothrop, theipresident of the entire 
society, and by officers from the various branches. Re- 
ports will be read of the year’s work throughout the 
country, and plans for the coming year discussed. Many 
projects for interesting the children are pro , such as 
afternoon receptions, and excursions to Mount Vernon 
and other historical spots. Ribbons of distinction will be 


given at the most important meeting to such of the so- 
cieties as have accomplished some fine piece of work in 
saving a historic place, ae pe | out an old road or other 
Revolutionary or colonial landmark, or erecting a tablet; 
also, to the society whose records show fhe best selection 
of work to be done, greatest growth in numbers, or best 
regular meetings. A prize will be offered by Mrs. Lo- 
throp for the best report of a visiting young member to 
the convention after its close. There are now ninety so- 
cieties in all. 


Singularly enough, George Meredith’s books do not in 
the very least suggest his own personality. He is the 
most lucid, pointed, and witty of conversationalists; and 
what appeals to one most is his modesty and generous 
appreciation of other authors. In height he is about five 
feet eight, of a slender, graceful figure, and has a gentle, 
blue-eyed face of the Vandyck type, a pointed beard, and 
hair — in the middle and allowed to fall in a fringe 
over his forehead. His face is so full of feeling, so mobile, 
and so expressive that somehow, in spite of gray hair and 
lines, he gives one the idea always of youth; and he is 
very gay, cheerful, and exceedingly brave. His friends 
who knew him in his days of struggle, before the world 
recognized his genius,and when he was a reader of MSS, 
for Chapman & Hall, say that neither poverty nor lack of 
gowns nor struggle altered the divine sweetness of 
his disposition. He is a most welcome and sought-after 
visitor in English country houses, for, with the genius and 
experience of an older man, the hope and cheerfulness of 
a younger, and his own marvellous amiability, imagine 
what a companion he is! 


Much, very much, credit should be given by the wo- 
men of our city to Mr. Waring for his expedition in clear- 
ing our shopping districts from snow, and to the Board of 
Health for prohibiting expectoration on the floors of pub- 
lic conveyances. This ordinance needs a little co-oper- 
ation from the employees of the city railroads to develop 
its full worth. The men for whom the posted notice is 
intended seem not to see it, or are too illiterate to read it; 
and the women through whose especial influence the ordi- 
nance was made are, for obvious reasons, prevented from 
enforcing it; so the law will remain inoperative until the 
car-conductors rebuke each and all of its transgressors. 


This year the Emerson Club has been making a study of 
the great writer’s essay, ‘‘ Man, the Reformer,” and in con- 
nection with it dwelling on noted reforms and reformers 
of this and the older countries. Mrs. William A. Ewing 
has been again chosen president, and the membership is 
increasing most satisfactorily. The meetings are held 
every alternate Thursday evening at the residence of 
some member, when the hostess has the privilege of ask- 
ing her friends to be present. 


Miss Helen Dawes Brown is again giving her course of 
drawing-room lectures at the residence of a prominent 
society woman. The subjects chosen this season are five 
famous books—Don Quixote, by Cervantes; The Rubdiydt 
of Omar Khayyém; Thomas a4 Kempis and his book , 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales ; the “ Essays” of Montaigne; 
current literature—including glances at Miss Wilkins, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward mem | James, Robert Louis Stevenson, 


Alfred Austin, Rud Kipling, and Johanna Ambrosius; 
Matthew Arnold’s Letters, er’s Confidences, and Ste- 
venson’s Vailima Letters. 


The widow of Baron Hirsch has established a pension 
fund of $400,000 for the benefit of the employees of the 
Oriental railways who were in service when the roads 
were under her husband’s control. 


Mrs. George Frederick Watts will design the terra-cotta 
decoration for the church her husband, the Royal Acade- 
mician, is building near Guildford, and for which he him- 
self will paint the frescoes. 


One of the most interesting and practical pieces of pa- 
triotic work accomplished lately by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution is the planting of thirteen trees sent 
from the thirteen original States to the Sequoia Chapter 
of San Francisco, ifornia. These have been planted 
in the form of an arch, 450 feet long, in Golden Gate Park, 
each one from some noted battle-ground or other histori- 
cal spot. From the Valley Forge oe page in 
Pennsylvania came a cypress, which is placed in the cen- 
tre as the keystone of the arch. New Jersey sent a linden 
from the Wallace House, Washington’s headquarters in 
1778; Connecticut, a scion of the famous charter oak ; 
Massachusetts, an elm from the old North Bridge of Con- 
cord ; New York, a white-oak from the battle-ground of 
Saratoga ; and each of the other pioneer States forwarded 
a different specimen of equal interest. 


The annual election of officers at the Women’s Universi- 
ty Club resulted in the choice of Mrs. James P. Kimball 
as president ; Miss Helen Dawes Brown, vice-president ; 
Miss Lucy Davis, secretary; and Miss Alice Williams, 
treasurer This season the club is continuing its regular 
afternoon teas the last Saturday in each month, when noted 

ests are asked and a musical or literary programme 

urnished. At the next gathering Mrs. Thomas 8. Moore, 
will give a dialect reading, and the guests of honor will be 
the members of the Barnard Graduate Club. The club 
now enrolls about 100 members, the limit being 150. 


The fountain presented to West Point by Mrs. James 
Marsland Lawton as a memorial to her husband and to 
her father, Major Robert Anderson, of Fort Sumter fame, 
was made from her own design. 


Miss Katharine Gordon Breed, of Chicago, is known to 
people the country over as ‘‘ Gordon Breed,” and is by 
many sup to be a man, though why it is not pos- 
sible to tell, except it be that some — think super- 
lative excellence must necéssarily masculine. Miss 
Breed is an artist in a way all her own. She finds a 
lucrative field of employment in coloring the slides used 
in stereopticons by famous lecturers. The process by 
which she works is a secret one, a by her uncle, 
the Rev Dr. David R. Breed, of Pittsburg. It has met 
with favor, and Miss Breed is now doing the most 
beautiful work produced by Jobn L. Stoddard, Burton 
Holmes, and others. 
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Fie. 1.—EVENING COIFFURE. 


HAIR-DRESSING 
ORNAMENTS 


N the coiffure Fig. 1 the hair is 

arranged in large loose waves, 
the front formed into a.soft Pom 
padour and the back fluffed out at 
the neck. The hair is rolled into 
three horizontal puffs across the 
back, with three tiny ringlet puffs 
at the sides. For ornaments there 
are three shell combs, two close to 
the puffs at the sides, and one at 
theback. A knot of ribbon is tow 
ard the side at the top, and this 
holds a few artificial ringlets in 
place. In Fig. 2 there is the same 
general arrangement, but instead 
of the three puffs the hair is di 
vided into three strands, which are 
intertwined in a knot, the ends fin 
ishing in fluffy ringlets. A pink 
chiffon chou holds the stem of an 
aigrette 

In all the coiffures illustrated the 
same general method is employed 
The hair is divided across from ear 
to ear, and is parted again on either 
side of the front. Each, part is 
waved by itself. The back hair is 
taken up, but very loose and fluffy in the neck, then the 
front is turned back in a soft Pompadour and added, and 
lastly the sides are pinned up. In the coiffure at the top 
of the group illustrated the hair is drawn upina high puff, 
with a small knot below; toward the side is a lily-shaped 
jewelled aigrette. Another style has a large and high 
knot elaborately formed of puffs and ringlets. A pair of 
combs is on each side, and a gold hair-pin is thrust into 
the side of the knot. A third coiffure is ornamented with 
a jewelled diadem, with an osprey aigrette rising at the 
centre. The little theatre bonnet illustrated is made of 
pearl-beaded and spangled gold-lace. The lace forms a 
tiny crown-piece, with a rosette on either side. At the 
centre is a chou of turquoise mirror velvet, and behind it a 
metallic pompon holding a white aigrette sparkling with 
rhinestones 


AND 


RECEPTION GOWNS 
See illustrations on page 37. 


| ACE still is an important factor on 
4 most of the handsome gowns. A 
waist of pale lavender chiffon which is 
particularly smart is covered with heavy 
saffron guipure, and trimmed around the 
wide collar with very narrow full ruffles 
of Valenciennes lace. The puffs of the 
sleeves and a bit of the blouse showing 
below the guipure are of saffron chiffon, 
but trimmed with the narrow lace. On 
the lower part of the sleeves a pretty ef 
fect is given by bows of deep purple vel 
vet. The girdle of purple and cerise vel 
vet, fastened in front with a cluster of 
velvet roses in pink and deep red, is an 
other distinctive feature of this waist, and 
the color effect of the whole is exquisite 

From Madame Barnes are some other 
gowns worthy of note. One, in pure 
white mousseline de soie, is made over 
white figured silk. The skirt, which is 
demi-train, is plain, but very full, and is 
finished withadeep hem. The waist has 
a belt of white satin ribbon, while the full 
blouse and epaulettes are embroidered 
with black aad white spangles; the epau 
lettes have also a solid edge of silver 
spangies 

A charming cloth gown is of heavy 
gray satin-finished cloth; the skirt is on a 
new pattern made to hang separate from 
the lining, fulled slightly all around on a 
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thick cord, which rises to the waist-line in the back, and 
falls several inches below it in front. The cloth sleeves are 
trimmed with bands of sable, and the body of the waist is 
of deep orange satin, covered with a chemisette of white 
mousseline de soie. The epaulettes and basques are cov- 
ered with lace and trimmed with sable. Three bands of 
black satin ribbon trim the bodice, and are fastened by 
bows ; and on the left side, nearly covering the opening 
where the chemisette shows, are two lace tabs trimmed 
with sable. 

Bolero jackets are still fashionable, and are made of the 
richest and: handsomest materials.. In deep gold and 
white broché silk is a smart waist. The revers, vest, and 
part of the sleeves are of white satin draped with écru 
lace. There is also lace on the gold and white bolero. A 
band of white satin turns down in front over a draped 
white lace collar, and the full vest is of lace strapped down 
by a tucked band of the brocade, which is fastened by 
three rhinestone buttons. There is a postilion back, and 
tabs of lace in front over the skirt. 

Another gown has the skirt, sleeves, and high girdle, 
fastened at the left with three rhinestone buckles, of black 
satin, while the bolero is of tucked changeable gold and 
green taffeta, opening over a vest of heavy guipure and 
white mousseline de soie. Wide pointed epaulettes are 
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TRIMMED BODICES FOR RECEPTION GOWNS.—{Ses Pace 28.) 


Fie. 2.—EVENING COIFFURE. 


also of the silk covered with guipure, 
and the collar is entirely of the gui- 
pure, with a frill of mousseline de 
soie. 


PARIS MODELS. 
See illustrations on page 32. 


1 OWNS of faille are much in fa 

¥ vor this season, and are made 
up in many different styles. In pale 
silver gray is a particularly attrac 
tive one, made with a tight-fitting 
front of guipure, over which is a 
blouse front of the faille put on in 
three overlapping pleats, each pleat 
trimmed with narrow black velvet 
ribbon. The soft folded collar and 
bodice are of cream-white satin. In- 
side the collar and around the wrists 
are frills of lace. The sleeves are 
shirred close to the arm as far as the 
shoulder, where there is a puff 
Around the wrists are three pointed 
rows of black velvet ribbon. Straps 
of black velvet ribbon put on three 
together and repeated at equal dis- 
tances form the trimming of the skirt 

A smart gown for receptions or small dinners is of Car- 
melite mirror velvet, with waist of china-pink satin cov- 
ered with cream guipure, which is put on to form a yoke, 
Medici collar, epaulettes, and a narrow blouse front. A 
corselet of chenille spangled with violet paillettes gives a 
rich touch, and is put on in a graceful full fashion, held 
in at the waist by asatin belt. The sleeves are shirred, and 
have deep slashed points. Extremely odd is the skirt, laid 
in tiny side-pleats at the waist, which flare out about half 
a yard below. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


T is really much harder to dress a boy than a girl; but 
laws are now being strictly laid down as to what is cor- 
rect style, and all the leading establishments where boys’ 
clothes are sold can now be depended upon to quite a 
reasonable extent. Sailor suits, until a boy is fairly well 
grown, are by far the prettiest, but they must be cor- 
rect in detail and with no attempt at “fixing.” The in- 
side vest is now made with a high band around the neck, 
which is vastly more becoming, and the 
big sailor collars of white duck and white 
linen make the suits smart enough for any 
wear—alihough the admiral’s dress suit is 
supposed to be the correct dress suit for 
small boys. The Eton suit is worn until 
the Tuxedo is put on, and the Tuxedo is 
worn until the regular dress suit is donned. 
Golf knickerbockers are now more used 
for school wear than the tight-fitting short 
trousers, and long trousers, in consequence, 
are not worn by boys so soon as they used 
to be. There is little difference in the style 
of dress for a boy of fourteen and a grown 
man, With the exception that frock-coats 
are of course not permissible; the same 
materials and patterns are used in the che 
viots and wool goods for both old and 
young, taking care only to have the color 
the most becoming. A variety of models 
for small boys of various ages, drawn at 
Best & Co., are illustrated on page 29. 
Little boys from two to three years old 
wear kilt suits. Different colored piqué 
and duck are used for the materials, and 
large pearl buttons are much liked; but 
the smartest of all are the suits made on the 
same plan as those worn by older boys, 
simply substituting a kilts for the trou- 
sers. e army and navy cape looks ex- 
ceedingly well even on very small boys, 
and the scarlet lining which shows in the 
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hood, and also when the cape is thrown back, is invari- 
ably becoming 

Suits of velveteen and smooth cloth braided with black 
are sometimes seen, and are becoming. They fit much 
tighter than any other style, and are more on the pictu- 
resque than the practical order. 

Reefers, pea-jackets, and ulsters are equally in fashion 
for children of three years old and boys of fourteen and 
fifteen. For a tiny tot an ulster of tan and brown plaid 
cloth made with kilt skirt and worn with leather belt 
buckled at the side is both useful and becoming. This is 
finished with a velvet collar, and worh with a cap to cor- 
respond. 


WOMEN’S SPEECH. 
()* a woman’s speech—not her voice merely, but her 
entire manner of utterance—depends much of her 
attractiveness. She can never be charming without prop- 
er, complete vocal equipment. Even physical beauty, a 
brilliant mind, and elegant manners are not sufficient. 
To these must be added a winning speech. Indeed, a 
woman can better afford to dispense with beauty or brill- 
iance than she can afford to dispense with an agreeable 
modeé of expressing herself. She who can talk well, what- 
ever her defects, must always be interesting. Talking 
well is an art, though it has its root in nature, of course. 
Intellectual as it is, it is in a measure corporal; for a 
good, round, pleasant voice must come from a strong, 
healthful body. Culture must furnish the organ with in- 
tonation, accent, pronunciation, enunciation, before it can 
be all that it should; so that speech is not readily or quick- 
ly acquired. It is the result of careful and continuous 
education, which is, in the end, highly remunerative. 
Many women seem to regard speech, in the full and best 
sense, as a fortunate accident, and many more do not re- 
gard it at all. That it should be so neglected, so little 
thought of, is strange and regrettable; for hardly any one 
can be insensible to trained speech, though many may not 
in any way appreciate its nicety or understand the diffi- 
culty of gaining it. Women in general—to their credit 
be it said—are anxious to be attractive. It is their in- 
stinct in all conditions and in ali surroundings, as may be 
seen in savage tribes. In civilization they are always study- 
ing the subject: they never weary of trying such methods 
as will, they think, insure their purpose. But they make 
frequent mistakes of commission and omission. They 
overrate personality and underrate mentality—that part 
of it especially which belongs to speech. As a rule, they 
talk enough—more than enough, perhaps—but are indif- 
ferent how they talk. They rattle on—words, words, 
words—without reflecting on their tone, their pitch, their 
precision, or their cadence. They do not sound to them- 
selves as they sound to others. Most of them, in fact, are 
either virtually deaf to their own tongues, or so enamored 
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of them as to be altogether uncritical—as to admire what- 
ever they say, howsoever they say it. 

If the mass of women had learned what a number of 
them have learned, that they cannot be wholly interesting 
without an interesting speech, its reformation would be 
great and rapid., To possess a low, sweet, rich voice is 
not vouchsafed to the multitude. Nature is not so kind 
as that; or she may be too prudent to render the sex so 
dangerous, or too-considerate of consequences. Such 
voices come largely from climate, or from the favor of 
fortune. But agreeable speech need not be despaired of 
on thisaccount. It is procurable by attention, effort, per- 
severance. The first step, and a long one, may be made 
by determined self-control. Not only the quality, but the 
quantity of voice desired and desirable may be attained. 
It is wonderful what culture can do, and does do, con- 
stantly. It will work a complete change for the better— 
such a change that the old voice and the new voice would 
not appear to have belonged to the same being. We all 
know what instruction can achieve for one who is resolved 
to sing; it can really create a voice from vacuity. But 
we do not know how care and management and persist 
ence will affect speech, enable almost anybody who talks 
ill to talk well. No reference here to any form of pub- 
lic speaking, but simply to use of the voice in private. 

We Americans are generally reputed to have bad voices 
—high, harsh, shrill—to speak, as the phrase is, through 
the nose. The repite is exaggerated, but it has ample 
basis. The harsh shrill voices are in the main sectional, 
largely confined to New England, particularly to the sea- 
coast there. In the South voices are for the most part soft, 
pleasant, mellow, as they are often throughout the North 
where catarrh is not rife. But the gravest defect of the 
American voice comes far less from climate than from the 
national malady, nervousness, with which our women are 
specially afflicted. Extreme nervousness prevents them 
from regulating their speech, or in any way attempting to 
regulate it. Whatever their natural voice, uncontrolled 
nervousness vitiates its expression by total disregard of 
the pitch, tone, or modulation. The organ of Israfeel him- 
self would not be melodious unless he should master his 
nerves. Women of deep culture rarely wound the ear, 
even if their voice be deficient, for they know how to use 
it. They hide its thinness, its hardness, its infirmity, by 
dexterous management, by not lifting it too high, by pre- 
serving its compass always. If not euphonious, it is 
not rough or dissonant. It is well sustained, easy, flu- 
ent; makes, in a word, a pleasant impression. And this 
is all that can be asked, all that can be expected. 

How-many women, from sheer nervousness, are repel- 
lently cacophonous and incoherent! They fairly shriek; 
they talk so fast that their words tumble over one another, 
and are frequently unintelligible; they do not finish their 
sentences; they do not pause for breath; they neither fair- 
ly begin nor fairly end. Everything is noisy, shrill, 


struggling, excited, chaotic, and they call this wild, whirl 
ing babel conversation. Such instances, it must be al 
lowed, are extreme; but everybody has grown more or 
less familiar with them, has suffered from and deplored 
them. ‘The women responsible for them are entirely sane, 
are commonly intelligent, and, as a rule, fairly educated, 
as education is ordinarily uuderstood. But they are pos- 
sessed by nerves, are entirely lacking in self-discipline, 
and are ignorant practically of what it means. They have 
no idea of the effect on a calm mind of their heathenish 
chatter. Unhappily they cannot judge of it objectively. 
If they could, they would either correct it partially or re- 
main silent. The faintest degree of self-love would work 
some sort of cure. Even these women could, though it 
may not be believed, talk rationally and agreeably if they 
would properly restrain and guide themselves. All they 
need to do is to conquer their rabid nervousness. Cult- 
ure should in this country include such conquest, and will 
erelong, for we are growing more and more mindful of 
our defects, and more and more resolved to rectify them. 
We are rapidly getting cosmopolitanized, as is eminently 
fit, being as we are by race, mind, and temperament the 
most cosmopolitan of peoples. 

Grace, accuracy, and elegance, which are essential to be- 
coming speech, are not subject to the nerves, but they 
are governed by culture. One may rule one’s nerves abso- 
lutely, may own a pleasant, genial voice, and yet, as we 
have all experienced, offend us by indistinctness, barba- 
risms, and general slovenliness of utterance. It is hard to 
tell why clumsy, blundering, unlettered, unconventional 
speech should be so repugnant, but we are only too con- 
scious that it is,and that we cannot overcome the weak- 
ness, if, such it be. No woman can be superior to her 
speech, save uader extraordinary circumstances, or when 
she is dowered with fascination. Her tongue alone often 
exercises a witchery that no amount of reason can resist 
or subdue. ‘‘It is not her beauty that enslaves me,” says 
the gallant knight of the sorceress in the fairy - tale. 
“While she is silent 1am my own master. But when I 
hear her words my soul struggles in vain.” Many a gal- 
lant knight of to-day, when errantry has yielded to true 
chivalry, can echo the same feeling as he discovers in a 
woman's speech the sorcery of the heart. 

Much of the charm of every woman resides in her 
speech, and it is a charm that she can cultivate. Number 
less women have grieved in every land and every age be- 
cause they were not beautiful, never dreaming that a 
power beyond beauty may be evoked from within. Asa 
woman speaks, so she is, and to speak well is to enchain, 
and to rivet the chains. An excellent talker creates her 
own atmosphere, and in that atmosphere she is seen at her 
best. We can imagine anything of @ silent woman, but 
when she speaks with eloquence our imagination is cap- 
tured and our admiration is secure. 

Junius Henri Browne. 
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ELASTICITY. 


: \ HABIT founded in judgment but with 
£X no reasonable deviations is as bad asa 
habit founded in folly.” 

The above curious and evidently original 
proverb was found in the desk of an old 
householder whose well-known prudence 
and powers of administration had made their 
deep groove in three generations. 

On thinking over her work accomplished 
it was easy to see that she had taken these 
words as the motto of her life. Her power 
had been her elasticity of mind. One who 
knew her slightly would have said her house- 
hold rules were adamant, but that was not 
true. Her will was adamant, while her rules 
were as clastic as her wisdom decreed. With 
Wellington, she believed the best plans those 
capable of change at a moment’s notice. A 
born general, though lost in her petticoats to 
the fleld of glory, she contented herself with 
administering her household in a manner 
that made it an object-lesson to the women 
of her family, root and branch. 

In that written proverb, found after her 
death, the whole secret of her mighty influ- 
ence was felt to be discovered. The break- 
ing of a fixed rule, even when self - broken 
and for the best of reasons, is a matter for 
serious distress to many a good housekeeper, 
who will often go so far in her fixity of plans 
as to arrange the very tables, pots, pans, and 
dippers in the kitchen exactly as she thinks 
should be most convenient. 

If the servants who must work among 
these arrangements alter them to suit their 
convenience they are probably reproved and 


corrected for the obstinate change. A kindly 
word here, as between woman and woman, 
would in nine cases out of ten show that the 


mistress was right in her theory, but in 
practice the kitchen’s arrangement was in- 
convenient 

The only practical way to arrive at the 
root cause of such troubles is for the mis- 
tress to once, or twice if necessary, under- 
take the maid’s work herself, and let the diffi- 
culty, whatever it may be, arise and hinder 
her own efforts. Or if the actual work be 
too heavy for the more delicate mistress, let 
her stand by and watch with eyes rather de- 
termined to detect difficulties than to ignore 
them while her servant shows her where the 
shoe of theory pinches. A whole kitchen 
was once remodelled because a mistress was 
for some days servantless by reason of an 
epidemic among her staff. Obliged to do 
herself the work her maids had for years 
been doing for her, she found all kinds of 
inconveniences existing. 

When the servants returned to work they 
hardly knew their kitchen. A few feet of 
common rubber tubing, to be adjusted at 
will, led water from the faucets to the 
buckets, which could now rest on the floor, 
but before had to be held up to catch the 
stream of water. A closet which the mis- 
tress had always found in disagreeable dis- 
order had been changed from a dark set of 
shelves, where the contents had to be distin- 
guished by feeling, to a bright china-closet, 
easily kept tidy, because the door which had 
opened back against the window, thus cutting 
off the light, was now hinged to the other 
lintel. In front of the high sink sat a tall 
accountant’s stool. It was no longer neces- 
sary to wash dishes or pare vegetables 
standing all the while. The feet grow hor- 
ribly weary with work that allows them no 
respite, as reformers of shop-girl abuses have 
long preached, but a cook stands almost as 
steadily. A lamp with a reflector was hung 
so that its light fell into the oven. Before, 
the cook had to light a candle to investigate 
those recesses. The kitchen door swung 
out into the hall instead of into the crowded 
room, and a dozen other like simple changes 
made comfort out of discomfort. All these 
were little fly-bites of inconveniences, but 
constantly irritating to a busy woman. In 
this case the servants alone were to blame, for 
the well-known kindness of the mistress 
would have long before been glad to make 
alterations had her domestics owned the ex- 
ecutive sense to know what they wanted and 
to tell her of it. 

In at least one respect servants are like 
children. They will cry to the high heavens 
and demand all kinds of reparation for some 
foolish trifle, but submit with a patient dumb- 
ness to real hardships and handicaps which 
seem to them inevitable when the mere 
turning of the hand, prompted by a little 
intelligence, would at once remove the 
trouble. There are few things more touch- 
ing than that absolute lamblike submission 
to fate which seems to go always with an 
undeveloped intellect. Its very silence cries 
out for patience from the more favored and 
does not always receive even tolerance. 
There are, as a matter of course, in domestic 
service varying grades of women and men 
earning Varying wages. These grades should 
be subdivided again into groups, and the 
groups into individuals. But some mis- 
tresses never get beyond the first division, 
while others are elastic enough to treat their 
employees individually, and it is these last 
who are the successful house managers. 

It is safe to divide all domestic service 
into two general classes—one that is good 
because it is helpful, of which no more need 
be said, and one that can be made be- 
cause it is utterly helpless. All mistresses 
cannot deal with the latter class, but it is to 
others really more valuable than the former. 
A helpless servant, animated only by the will 
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of her mistress, whose machine she becomes, 
has a certain charm for the inelastic manager 
who frets under the necessary yielding to a 
maid with ‘“‘ ways” of ber own. The help- 
less servant has no ae and no anything 
else that are not supplied for her. Therefore 
she may better suit a mistress who has plent, 
of cut-and-dried mental sawdust wherewit 
to stuff the flabby outlines of her employee 
—a will that is able to drive in the padding 
and sew it fast with the needle of a daily 
training. 

It is a large world, full of all kinds of folk 
exactly fitted to live together, but, unfortu- 
nately, maids are presented in a kind of 
grab-bag to the groping hands of mistresses, 
and so the helpless maid too often misses the 
exact mistress, and vice versa. 

Therefore it only remains for all mistresses 
to try to cultivate such a spirit of elasticity 
that every habit founded in jud ment may 
have a leeway of as reasonable deviation as 
had the rules of that most redoubtable writer 
of the odd proverb. According to that elas- 
tic proverb the old lady most certainly lived 
and died at last a prophet, yea, a prophet in 
her own country. 

MarGaret Sutton BRIScog. 


“TRAGEDY AND COMEDY” 
See illustration on double-page, Supplement. 


iT URING the festive season that begins 
with Christmas day, and lasts over New- 
Year’s day, every great hospital in London 
gives an entertainment to its patients. The 
wards are decorated, and such Christmas 
fare as can be given without risk is distrib- 
uted. In the hospitals that have medical 
schools attached to them the students give 
an entertainment, consisting of minstrels or 
theatricals. These efforts to brighten their 
lot are highly —_ by the patients, 
old and young ; indeed, it may safely be said 
of the many of these people that a Christmas 
spent in a hospital is the happiest they have 
ever experienced. But there is, too, a sad 
side to the picture. This must ever be the 
case in an institution where one is brought 
face to face with death more often than else- 
where. In ourillustration tragedy is blended 
with comedy, and is the more pathetic for 
that reason. The very incongruity touches 
one. The contrast between the unobtrusive 
and sympathetic demeanor of the nurse who 
has been called away from the fun to attend 
a man suddenly taken worse and now dying, 
and that of those in the ward emphasizes the 
grimness of the scene. And the despair of 
the wife of the dying man, and the little child 
who is half amused and half frightened at the 
minstrels,seem to complete the story—a story 
so - or in its interest that it must appeal 
to all. © 


THE FRICTION OF UNCONGENIAL 
NATURES. 
()" the many minor trials of life there is 
rarely one that is harder to bear with 
patience and equanimity than that of being 
compelled to live in the same house with 
uncongenial people. When the weightier 
troubles come we brace ourselves to bear 
them, but the ceaseless friction arising from 
enforced companionship with those who are 
utterly out of sympathy with us—ah me! 
what a weariness it is! And how often it 
brings us to the very verge of despair! 

If St. Paul, whatever may have been bis 
much-mooted ‘‘ thorn in the flesh,” had not 
known what it was to have to be constant- 
ly in contact with uncongenial natures, he 
would hardly have prefaced the command 
‘*Live peaceably with all men” with the 
gracious modification, “if it be possible, as 
much as lieth in you.” What a comforting 
thing it is that the injunction has a limit! 
There is so vast a variety of these uncongenial 
folk, and their mere presence is often so un- 
speakably irritating! Take, for instance, the 
over-sensitive person—w hose sensitiveness is 
sometimes but another name for selfishness 
—with what care must we weigh our words, 
lest this watcher for slights find cause for 
offence where none was intended; and how 
chary must we be in our commendation of 
others if we would not have this sensitive 
soul imagine that our praise implied a per- 
soval censure! 

The stubborn person is another variety. 
It is true that, like Martin Chuzzlewit, what 
we call stubbornness in others we are apt to 
regard as only firmness in ourselves, and 
where firmness and stubbornness are domi- 
ciled under the same roof they must inevi- 
tably come occasionally to loggerheads; but, 
however reasonable may be our expression 
of opinions in dealing with stubborn people, 
nothing but the finesse of letting them think 
that they are having their own way is going 
to save us from contention and defeat. 

Again, take the people of moods. In com- 
mon parlance, ‘‘we never know where to 
find them.” How are we to tell in what 
way to conduct ourselves toward a friend 
who one hour is effusively cordial and the 
next is barely civil? Literally with such 
people we are ‘‘all at sea,” and in constant 
danger of running upon uncharted rocks 
and shoals. 

The person who is always nagging and 
criticising is another ‘‘ thorn in the flesh,” 
especially to the younger members of the 
family; and almost ages ng to live 
with are the people who with Jesuitical ag- 








gressiveness are forever forcing their creeds 
and methods upon others. 

To one with a sensitive ear it is exceed- 
ingly distressing to be compelled to live 
with a person who has a h and rasping 
voice; and one of a quiet, order-loving na- 
ture frequently becomes completely un- 
nerved from being housed with one that is 
always hurrying and hustling. 

Still another exasperating individual is the 
inveterate perpetrator of personal jesis. ‘A 
difference of tastes in jokes,” says George 
Eliot, ‘is a great strain on the affections ;” 
and to some natures a jest that is in any way 
personal is worse than a sword-thrust in the 
torture it causes. 

But of all those who go to make up the 
list of uncongenial people there are few who 
are harder to live with than those who sim- 
ply antagonize us. Why they keep us con- 
stantly in a state of protest, and stir into ac- 
tivity all our latent pugnacity, is a 
to which neither science nor philosophy af- 
fords a clew. And the fact that these dis- 
turbers of our peace are among the best 
intentioned people in the world, and the 


ye of many estimable qualities, makes 
t all the more puzzling. 


It may be that in paradise each individual 
soul will have a separate mansion, where at 
will it can obtain that happy solitude so 
often vainly craved on earth; but so long as 
we are in the flesh we can hardly hope to 
evade the goadings of these domestic thorns. 

No doubt in many cases, if it were possible 
for us to find a way of escape without wrong- 
ing any one, it would be wise to make the 
change; but if the propinquity is unavoid- 
able, let us strive to bear the evil with that 
serene charity that ‘‘suffereth long and is 
kind,” remembering that we ourselves may 
have traits that are equally irritating to 
others. 


CHILDREN IN HOSPITALS. 


| ———~ the reason why children in 

hospitals are so much more pathetic 
than grown people in the same place is that 
we never associate pain and suffering with 
childhood. It seems an anachronism, and as 
if a great blunder, and a pitiful one too, had 
been made, when a little merry child has its 
mirth subdued, its activities repressed by the 
iron hand of disease. 

Children in hospitals are often the victims 
of their parents’ misfortunes or their neglect, 
wilful or otherwise. Sometimes the tenden- 
cy to illness is inherited; the child is badly 
born, of a line of inebriates or of vicious an- 
cestors, and disease lies in wait to pounce on 
it at the first opportunity. Oftener for the 
destruction of the poor is their poverty: the 
mothers cannot take proper precautions; they 
must go to work, leaving their little ones to 
the care of inexperienced and heedless older 
children, and there ensue dreadful falls, and 
hurts by fire, and in other ways. 

Not long ago we saw in a hospital a poor 
wailing babe, four months old, suffering with 
a broken hip caused by a fall from its cradle. 
In the wards of every children’s hospital are 
small sufferers all the way from a year to 
seven or eight years old, who bear their pain 
with a most touching patience. One mar- 
vels at the self-restraint, the goodness of 








MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over ay years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{Adv.] 





LETTER FROM PARIS. 

PinGAT, who for so many years has made French 
taste dominant in Europe and America by his skill ir 
clothing women in tasteful stuffs and graceful st yles— 
Pingat arrived at the knowledge that even success 
may become a burden when borne alone, and has de- 
termined to take a coadjutor. With his usual good 
judgment, he has chosen Mr. Wallés, a true artist, “ the 
right man in the right place,” who will second the 
is youthful energy. With this 
infusion of new bl » combined with its excellent 
traditions, the house will continue to do all that it 

itherto done in demonstrating the su ority of 
on two continents.—_{ Adv. 
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these little ones, who far surpass in fortitude 
the petted children of happy homes, whose 
cou puts to shame that of many adults 
in similar circumstances. 

An inviting field for charity is in the hos- 
ital for dalkibeh, Wiawever it may be located. 
o keep in memory your darling, sleep- 

ing under the daisies, what better thing can 
you do than to pay for a year the expenses 
of a cot in a baby’s ward? To endow a cot 
perpetually is a very costly thing, beyond 
the means of most people, but by spending 
whai the child would have cost had it been 
spared to you, e may do much to alleviate 
the miseries of some other mother’s livin 
child. Surely this is a more sensible an 
more Christ-like way of remembrance than 
the lavishing of money on a grand and im- 
pressive monument, strangely out of place, 
over the grave of a child. 

The young girl who wishes to put her tal- 
ents and accomplishments and her leisure to 
good account can make herself an almost 
angelic visitor to the children’s hospital. 
She can go and play with the little ones who 
are well enough to be amused, can read to 
them and tell them stories, and sing the songs 
they love, perhaps to the accompaniment of 
mandolin or guitar. If she has the children 
on her mind sbe will not find it a great trial 
to mention them to kind older women with 
longer purses than her own, colleeting occa- 
sionally the funds of which hospitals are al- 
ways in want. Even if the amounts she 
gains in this way are small they amount to 
something, and the nurses and attendant sis- 
ters and rds of directors know where to 
apply them to advantage. 

All sorts of things in the way of dolls, 
toys, scrap-books, and puzzles are useful in 
children’s hospitals. But growing plants, 
which may thrive in the sunny windows, 
are, if possible, more welcome than toys. 
These green things growing mean so much 
to the tired eyes of the little ones. They 
are unconscious preachers, with every-day 
messages from God, to the children who see 
their beauty. 

It may not be amiss to remind young peo- 
ple who undertake any task by way of visit- 
ing in children’s wards, that promises made 
to such little ones must be sacredly kept. An 
impulse of generosity may take a girl to the 
hospital one afternoon every week, but she 
must see to it that if it be an engagement, 
and her little friends are expecting her, they 
are not disappointed, All charitable work 
is better done if regularly done. 
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“Home Dressmaking Made Easy,” a new 72-page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses 
at home without previous training; mailed for 25c. 
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—Boston Journal, Feb. 19, 1896. 
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Undergarment 


then you will 


Take No Others. 
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found at your best dealers, 
send stamp to us for Cat- 
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information, with samples 
of material for LADIES’ 
and MEN’S Union Under- 
garments. 
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For Fall and Winter Capes and Cloaks 


FIBRE CHAMOIS waterproofed by the 


6 
2a Rigby Process 
is just the thing. No amount of rain will affect it in any way, con- 


sequently all chance of pulling out of the seams, when wet, is avoided. 


Sold at the same price as the unproofed goods. Ask to see it. None genuine unless 
mnt ee FIBRE CHAMOIS Guorentoed ee by SS Y PROCESS. 


NUB PERCALINE. SATEEN, SILESIA, 
or NUBIAN Linings of any kind, for 
Waist or Skirt, are Fast Black and 
Will Not Crock. Positively unchangeable and of 
superior quality. Nothing else so 
fully satisfies the highest requirements. Inexpensive enough for any dress. 














It is not enough to ask for “ Fast Black” dress linings, 
because many such that retain their color may creck 
the or discolor by perspiration. 
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There has never been a time when grow- 
ero choaié d'guard against failure with more 
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FERRY’S SEED ANNUAL 


is fall of information for gardeners and 


pantess. here will never be a better time 
ee now to send for the 1897 edition. Free. 
‘erry & Co., Detroit, Mich 
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what chimney is made for 
and 
your dealer probably has it. 
Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, wants to send you 


“Index to Chimneys” 


your burner or lamp; 


the Index—write for it. 
Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


“HARPER’S ROUND TABLE” FOR 1896. 


NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR OF 1832 
By James Barnes. With 21 full-page Illustrations by 

CARLTON T. CHAPMAN, printed in color or tint. 8vo, 

Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $4 50. 


IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAURIER 
By Fe.ix MOSCHELES Illustrated with 63 Original 
se pu Maurier. 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


ALONE IN CHINA 


Drawings by GEor« 


Volume XVII. With 1276 Pages and about 1200 IIlus- 
trations. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 


THE SHIP’S COMPANY 


By J. D. JerRo_p KELLEY, 
-Commander U. S. N. Copiously Illus- 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


And Other Sea People. 
Lieutenant 
trated. 


THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP 


Sketched by Grorcr pu 


**Dr. Warrick’s Daughters.” 
THULSTRUP. 


ENGLISH SOCIETY 


MAuRIER. About 100 Illus- 


trations. Oblong 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 
FRANCES WALDEAUX 
A Novel. By Resecca Harpinc Davis. Author of 


Illustrated by T. DE 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE DWARFS’ TAILOR 
And Other Fairy Tales. 
HILL. Illustrated. 


And Other Stories. By JuLiaN RALPH. Illustrated by 
C. D. WeLpon. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 oo. 


HARPER’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature and Antiquities. 
Edited by Harry Tuurston Peck, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in 
Columbia University, City of New York. With the 
of Many Special Contributors. With 
Royal 8vo, Cloth, $6 00; 

Cloth, $7 00, 


By JouNn BIGELOW. Post 8vo, Cloth, Deckel Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 50. (/na Box.) 
THE SQUARE OF SEVENS 
An Authoritative System of Cartomancy, with a Prefatory 
Notice, by E. IREN4&US STEVENSON. With Diagrams. 
Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt 
Top, $1 50. 


HARPER’S CONTEMPORARY ESSAYISTS 


Uniform in Size and Style. 


Collected by Zozk DANA UNDER- 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


BOOKS BY MARK TWAIN 
New and Uniform Library Editions from new Electro- 
type Plates. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75 each. 





Post 8vo, 


Co-operation 
about 1500 I)lustrations. 
Half Leather, $8 00. Also 2 vols., 


A VIRGINIA CAVALIER 
A Story of the Youth of George Washington. By 
ELLIOT SEAWELL. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


SOLOMON CROW’S CHRISTMAS POCKETS 
And Other Tales. By RutH McEnery Stuart, _Il- 
lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, With Photo- 


gravure Portrait of the Author, and other I}lustrations. 
Life on the Mississippi, Illustrated. 
A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. 


Illustrated. 
The Prince and the Pauper. Illustrated. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad; Tom Sawyer, Detective, 


and Other Stories, etc. Illustrated. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50 each. 
MOLLY 


Cloth Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures in Criticism. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Impressions and Experiences, By W. D. Howe ts. 
The Relation of Literature to Life. 


DuDLEY WARNER. 


By CHARLES 
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To the Readers of Harper's Bazar : 
Send this “ad.” and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
44-pound sample best T import- 
* any kind you may order. 
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RAIN PT ROOF!!! 
Just the cloths for Bicycle Suits and Travelling Costumes. Be sure to take a look at them. 
They are for sale at the leading dry-goods houses, in Serges, Cheviots, Imperial Twills, etc. 
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A NEW-YEAR THOUGHT 

Wat, bere’s the New Year 
one’s gone at last. 

Poor Ninety-six we'll see no more; 
the past. 

But, om the whole, I think it's been a pretty good old 
year, 

And ever in my memory I'l! hold it close and dear 


come again —the old 


it's vanished in 


"Tie true it didn’t bring me mach I hadn't had be- 
tore; 

Anxiety from start to end was sitting at my door. 

Bat, as I think it over, all the troubles that 


were moment for repentance for the past and for resolution =" get you a handful ? panes. 
mine fur an amended futare when the clock strikes the first 
Were not brought on by ninety-six, but of my own hour of the new-born fear.” 
design. “Very poetical—you are,” smiled Mrs. Twickenham 
Jones. “Lam glad Bstarted you off on this train of 
Men blame the years in which they've woes, and thought. And now me what are the particular 
possibly they're right vices you intend *to shun? What shall you give 
I do not eay that they are wrong, or that they speak s 


from apie. 


I only know what I do think, 


and that’s enough 


A SHOPPIN¢ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MR. GABULOUS 


“I suppose, Mr. Gabnilous,” said Mrs. Twickenham 
Jones at the clab dance on New. Year's night, ‘‘ that 
you are going to make this day ever-memorable by 
* swearing off’ innumerable vices!" 

“IT should like to, Mra. Twickenham Jones,” Gabu- 
lons renee “T think it is the only thing a right- 
minded.man ought todo. Does he smoke too much ? 
Let him vow to abate the evil. Does he drink too 
much? Let him turn his back upon the wine-cup. 
The new year gives him a chance, It is a new slate 
and a clear one.” Castonr holds likewise that it is the 


up? 
* Nothing,” said Gabulous, 
“What! In spite of all those-deautiful sentiments—” 


for me “I truly cannot,” interrupted Gabulous. 
I have no proper right to blame the folks who dis- ‘Aha! Weakness, eh?’ 
agree. 


Yet I can bear my witness of the things that I be 
lieve 

Aud I will do it truly, with no wishing to deceive 

That whether years be good or ill no man should 
eer condemn, 

Because that which those years become is what we 
make of them. 


Aw? thougl old ninety-cte bas drought m@ quite a 


deal of woe, 


“On the contrary, strength.~ That man cannot give 
up vices who—" . 

* Yes ?” cried Mrs. Twickenham Jones, leaning for- 
ward eagerly. , . 

“Who hasn't any,” said Gabulous, blandly. 
me get you an oyster crab?" 


“Let 


“IT saved that man’s life once,” said Gabalous, point- 
ing to Dawley: Roberts, who passed across the floor 


Twickenham Jones 


escorting little Bessie Hick t to her chape- 
escorting e ie Hic : o - 3 pay 


Tone. Stall 
“ From dtéwntng 2" asked Mra. 


I thank it that I've kept alive and able still to “ No, just plain death,” said Gabulous. “ He bad 
‘ go.” nervous prostration, or rather was going to have it 
And as I've no reforms in view, I wish it under- Yon could ave he was just on the edge of it, and every- 
atooe body he'd meet would say, Jerusalem, Dawley, how 
I only hope this new one will turn out one-half as — baily you look.” 

goo * How pleasant of them.” 
—— > ** Yea,” said Gabulous. ‘Makes you feel gladder 
that you're going to die to get away from such people. 
*Papa,” said little Benny Bloobumper, “whatisan I! took the other tack. I slapped him on the hack, and 


encyclopedia 7 

*An encyclopedia, Benny,” replied that «mall boy's 
intelligent papa, “is a set of books any volume of 
which will tell you to seek elsewhere for the jnforma- 
tion you want.” 


“We do not seem to be able to sell any of thore 
tew-dollar suits,” eald the floor-walker to the 
prietor. “ Had we better mark them down ?” 

io," replied the proprietor. ‘Change the price to 
$13 Ty 


pro- 





asked him what the dence he was doing to be euch a 
a picture of health; and :that-made.him mad. 
"m noty be said; Uma physical wreck” Why, what's 
the matter, | aeked; you don't look it. “Oh—nervous, 
anid he. Given up coffee, given up my morning cigar, 
drink three quar ‘of vin yay ee ot every day— 
doing everything I possibly can, but it gets worse. I 
saw what was the matter with him. He was just 
dwelling on himself and his symptome all the time, and 
trying every remedy everybody suggested. 

“*Well, Dawley,’ I said’,.* there’ jnst four things 
you wanttodo, Take up coffee again. Begin your 


‘ 
J 


TRAGEDY. 


smoking again. Stop guzzling that nerve tonic, and 
think about somebody else.’ 

“ And, by Jove, he took my advice, and he was cured 
in six mouths,” He began smoking. Took up his coffee. 
Swore off the tonic, and there you are.’ 

“Then he didn’t follow’out your whole regimen? 
He didn’t think of ‘ somebody else’ !” 

“ Ah, yi he did,” said Gabulous, in a confidential 
whisper. ** He began thinking of Bessie Hickenlooper ; 
and tween ‘you and me that’s what cured him! 
The rest of my prescription taken alone would have 
killed bim! ._ They've delicious marrons to-night—let 





DIFFERENT GLORIES. 

“ A woman's glory is her hair,” sald the pretty teacher 
to her Sunday-schoo! class, quoting the Biblical state- 
ment ; “ now what is a man's glory 7” 

“ His bald-headedness,” ventured Tommy Taddelle. 

Qe 

Deacon Jonnson. “I'm afraid dat ef yo" married 
mah danghter I would hab to assist yo’.” 
| Auw Harnpoase. “ Lawd, no; 1 kin take careobmah- 
saifailright. You wouldn't hab fo do nuffin’ battake 
care ob her an'de children. Don't yo’ worry yousaif 


HIS ONE AIM IN LIFE. 


“ Well, dear,” 
office the first da 


It was so nice 


did you do to-day . 
In reply he told the dearest little wifey in the world all the matters 

which had occupied his attention since she kissed him good-by after 

breakfast and watched him turn the corner on his way down town. 


HIS DAY'S DOINGS. 
said Mre, McBride, on her hasband’s return from his 
y after his coming home from bis wedding-tour, ** what 


or 


for some one to be interested in his doings, and he de- 


lighted to talk of himself and his business life to such a listener. For 
several nights the same question was followed by an account of the cares 
and pleasures, failares and successes, of the day. But at length there came 
a dny when he did not answer in words, but in reply to the question 
“What did you do to-day, dear?” Mr. McBride handed his wife a sheet of 
note-paper, on which the following was neatly type-written : 


* Rose at T o'clock. 

“Sat down to breakfast at 7.30. Coffee mnddy, toast fair, eggs boiled 
toohard: Mrs. MeBride did not come down to breakfast, ent back to 
her room and kissed her good-by just as she was doing up her hair. - 

* Left the house at 7.50. 

“ Waited 7 minutes on the corner for a car. 

“ Reached office at 8.20, : 

“ Mail heavy, but mostly bills. One bill for new cape for wife, $85; an- 
other for new bonnet for ditto, $27; several «malier bills for wife's clothes, 


lingerie, gloves, etc., aggregating $43. 
“ At@.30type-writer came in and took off her wraps. She was one hour 
late. Must speak to her abont it. 


** At 10a man called in reference to examining title for a piece of prop- 
erty. ‘Think I can work up a bill of $100 in this care. 

** At 11 two people came in, one of whom retained me to defend him 
agaidst. a charge of malicious libel. The other wanted to begin a case 
against a neighbor who owns a ferocious dog. Accepted retainers from 
both. ; 

“ Attended to correspondence as soon as these clients had departed. 

+ Joues dropped in at 12, and we went to lanch together. He took sweet- 
breads, lobster salad, and mince pie, with a small bottle. I took Bine 
Points on the half-shell, chicken salad, ice-cream, and something to 

rink. . 

° “ Returned to the office at 1.15, gave directions to type-writer, and then 
left for the court-honse, where I eeqgentty defended a young man who 
| of hi wi a 





was »ved an alibi for the prisoner aud 
secured his release. Fees in the case, $25. 
* At 8 o'clock filed information in the ferocious-dog case. 


“ Returned to office at 4, and drew u 
affair, This occupied until 4.45, when I dictated answers to the letters 
which had arrived during the day. Type-writer to finish the letters, and 

home. 


] them ax she goes 
“ At5. 15 dictated this schedule to type-writer,and then started for home, 
ing her to finish the correspondence. 
ea Expect to reach home at BoM, and to be asked for an account of my 
doings at 5.55, when this schedule will be submitted.” 


defence in the malicious-libel 





THE ONLY DRAWBACK, 
“Taree tf A PANEL IN MY NEW PENENG-ROOM THAT THAT WOULD susT Fir.” Mrs. McBride read this document carefully from beginning to end, and 


irtit. “ Moer narry, I's even then said, e 
“OnLy, WHEN THe ROOM 18 PAL FoRST SHALL HAVE NO MONEY FoR roTURRs.” * You neglected to say who paid for the two lunches, you or Mr. Jones. 


Vinator 





